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A POPE IS MADE. 


BY REV. F. P.. W. 


Prius IX. is now three quarters of a 
century old. He has occupied the pa- 
pal throne since the summer of 1846; 
and his troubled reign draws near its 
close. Intimations already reach us 
from Rome of crafty intrigues, plots, 
and counterplots, for the succession. 
Doubtless the body of this feeble old 
man will soon be lying in state at St. 
Peter’s, and we shall see—what the 
younger part of this generation have 
never seen—a Papal Election. 

The interior history of these elections 
has been locked up in Italian archives 
until lately. It furnishes an admirable 
commentary on the boundless preten- 
sions of the Pope, and is, of itself, a thor- 
ough and most interesting refutation of 
papal claims to infallibility. Let us 
see how Giovanni, M. M. Ferreti, or 
fEneas Silvius becomes the so-called 
vicegerent of God on earth. It will 
be plain that, in the process, there is 
considerable need of the Jesuitical max- 
im, ‘The end sanctifies the means.” It 
is a sad though interesting chapter in 
the history of corrupt religionism. 

For many ages the choice of the Ro- 
man bishop was left to the people, the 
political authorities, and the clergy. 
But in the eleventh century the power- 
ful intellect of Hildebrand left its im- 
press upon the papacy, creating the 
College of Cardinals as the electors of 
the chief pontiff. These cardinals are 


all appointed by the Pope; thus the Pope 
makes the cardinals, and the cardinals 
in turn make the Pope. As soon as 
there is immediate prospect of the de- 
cease of a Pope, the Dean of the sacred 
college is notified to summon the other 
cardinals into the papal residence. When 
dissolution has taken place, the Cardi- 
nal Camerlengo becomes the chief figure 
on the stage. He hastens to the cham- 


COSTUME OF A CARDINAL. 


ber door of the deceased, and, striking 
upon it with a gilt mallet, calls aloud the 
name of the Pope. There is no reply. 
He then enters, taps the forehead of 
the corpse with a silver mallet, and, 
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kneeling, proclaims that the Pope is 
dead. Then the great bell, La Paterina, 
sends its vibrations through the city. 
Law-courts cease to sit, business is sus- 
pended, everything becomes quiet. The 
Cardinal Camerlengo takes the dead 
Pope’s ring, yields the corpse to:the 
penitentiaries of the Vatican Basilica, 
and makes an inventory of the contents 
of the papal palace. During the nine 
days before the conclave of cardinals 
can meet, only absolutely necessary busi- 
ness of state can be done, and this by a 
duly constituted board of cardinals, which 
must meet every day and punctiliously 
go through certain rounds of ceremonial 
mechanism. We need not recount the 
curious and intricate rites with which 
the papal obsequies are conducted. Nor 
need we advert to the shocking brawls 
and indecencies which have sometimes 
attended a Pope’s decease. Such scenes 
as the riot of a drunken guard over the 
dead body of Alexander VI., though 
not without parallel, are fortunately in- 
frequent. 

The Cardinal Camerlengo is one of 
the highest dignitaries of the papal court. 
Until lately his office conferred great 
power, especially during the interreg- 
num. He administered all financial af- 
fairs, and held jurisdiction over secular 
cases in Rome. But now, by the various 
limitations of papal decrees, his power 
is reduced to a mere shadow. An in- 
dispensable routine of ceremonial must 
take place, in which he is the chief 
figure. He receives the late Pope’s pri- 
vate signet, called the piscatorial ring, 
‘remains at the palace during the regis- 
try of its contents, takes the keys of the 
papal apartments, is escorted by the 
Pope’s private body guard, issues edicts 
in his own name, imprints his private 
arms onthe minted coins. But this.is the 
dumb show of power, and not the reality. 
The real executive of the state, until the 
conclave is opened, is a committee con- 
sisting of the seniors of the sacred col- 
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lege; the Cardinal Bishop, Priest and 
Deacon. The powers of this committee 
are strictly and minutely limited by the 
general assembly of cardinals, which 
meets each day. And, finally, this as- 
sembly does its work under the authori- 
ty of papal bulls, which bristle with 
multitudinous limitations and prohibi- 
tions. Every power is rigidly fixed, and 
may not be in the least exceeded. The 
assembly may not even execute the reso- 
lutions of the deceased Pope, or dis- 
charge his debts ; but, in the language 
of one of the bulls, “it is bound to re- 
serve them to the future Pope.” 
Formerly, the interregnum was a pe- 
riod of lawless riot throughout the city. 
The military trained bands were merce- 
nary and insubordinate ; they ranged up 
and down the city, robbing, murdering, 
and outraging, with comparative impu- 
nity. Before the election of Urban 
VIII., Gigli, a cotemporary, writes as 
follows: “Not a day passed without 
many brawls, murders, waylayings. Men 
and women were often found killed in 
various places, many being without 
heads, while not a few were picked up 
in this plight who had been thrown into 
the Tiber. Many were the houses 
broken into at night and sadly rifled. 
. As for the sbirri (police), 
we tried to make arrests, some were 
killed outright, and others grievously 
maimed and wounded. In short, from 
day to day did the evil grow so much, 
that had the making of a new Pope been 
deferred as long as it once seemed likely 
to be, through the dissensions of the 
cardinals, there was ground to appre- 
hend many other strange and most griev- 
ous inconveniences.” But at present, 
during an interregnum, public quiet is 
usually well maintained in the city. 
There are whispers at Rome that this 
interregnum, with its nine days of cere- 
monies, may soon cease to exist, and 
the conclave assemble immediately after 
the death of the Pope. The present 
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period is a critical one for the Roman 
See, and an interregnum would be full 
of difficulty and danger. It is reported 
that the Pope has actually written a 
chirograph, dispensing with the ordinary 
form of election, and authorizing the 
cardinals to nominate his successor 
without any delay whatever. Such an 
exercise of papal power is not without 
precedent. In a peculiar emergency, 
Gregory XI. freed the College of Cardi- 
nals from every existing regulation and 
oath, and authorized them to nominate 
his successor, by simple majority, when 
and where they chose. By this coup 
@ état he succeeded in terminating the 
long exile of the Pope at Avignon. 
Whether any such document exists or 
not is a matter of the greatest uncer- 
tainty. 

On the ninth day the Quirinal palace 
must be in readiness to receive the con- 
clave. The cardinals, with certain speci- 
fied functionaries and attendants, are to 
be imprisoned together, and are, in the- 
ory, to hold no intercourse with the outer 
world until the election has taken place. 
All are bolted in, from cardinal to bar- 
ber and sweeper. The nomination of 
these conclavists rests with the cardi- 
nals, under certain restrictions. Many 
elections have been determined by adroit 
conclavists, therefore these positions, 
even though menial, are important and 
influential. The regulations which de- 
termine admission to the corporation 
are rigid, and jealously enforced.  Fa- 
vorites have been sometimes smuggled 
in ; and sometimes the attempt has been 
exposed. The oath of secrecy is admin- 
istered to every person in the conclave. 
Formerly, the lower attendants received 
large gratuities, and among other per- 
quisites was the curious privilege of 
sacking the cell of the Pope-elect. In- 
stead of this riotous plunder, they were 
afterward offered fifteen hundred ducats 
in gold, but the old tumults were not 
soon ended. These conclavists have 
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often been the spies and agents of vari- 


-ous factions within and without the 


palace, and have sometimes, in closely 
contested elections, cast the decisive 
influence. At one time they defeated 
Cardinal Cervini by reporting his cer- 
tain election. On another occasion a 
conclavist almost secured the election 
of his master, Cardinal Cueva, bya sin- 
gle trick. He canvassed each cardinal 
secretly one evening, and urged that 
Cueva should receive his single vote as 
a compliment, professing that there was 
no intention or possibility of his being 
chosen. Of course very many cardinals 
were willing to confer upon Cueva the 
empty distinction of receiving one vote. 
So thirty-two votes out of the thirty-four 
were promised him, not one person sus- 
pecting that any other cardinal gave the 
same vote. When the ballot was taken, 
seventeen votes had actually been given 
to Cueva; and the stratagem was ex- 
posed only by the accident of one cardi- 
nal asking another for whom he intended 
to vote, and receiving the answer that 
he was giving Cueva a merely compli- 
mentary ballot. A general conversation 
ensued, and the trick was revealed. 
Thus the choice of the chief pontiff of 
the Roman Church, theoretically ‘con- 
ducted by the assembled wisdom of its 
gravest dignitaries, was all but made by 
a single dishonest trickster. Can there 
be a stronger argument against papal 
pretension than the fact that the occu- 
pancy of its throne depended upon the 
adroitness of a servant and the chance 
remark of a cardinal ? 

The seventy papal electors, who form 
the sacred College, consist of six Cardi- 
nal Bishops, fifty Cardinal Priests, and 
fourteen Cardinal Deacons. Their po- 
sition is the highest in the Roman 
church after that of the Pope. They 
may be chosen from clergy or laity. 
Any man in the church, who has not a 
wife alive, may receive the cardinalate ; 
and any cardinal may, by permission of 
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the Pope, abandon the purple and marry. 
Cardinals have been permitted to go 
back into the world, marry, and, becom- 
ing tired of their wives, repudiate them 
and marry again. Any layman is in 
theory made cardinal only for one year, 
being required to take orders within 
that time. He must have taken orders 
before he can vote at a papal election. 
Just now every member of the sacred 
college is in orders. 

When all things are in readiness, the 
entire body of cardinals meet in the 
Church of St. Sylvester, attend mass, 
hear a sermon, then follow their attend- 
ants in solemn procession across the 
piazza into the conclave. Access to 
them is permitted until late in the even- 
ing. A busy throng is coming and 
going. Hundreds come to pay their 
compliments to each cardinal of their 
acquaintance. Political embassadors, 
secret agents, influential persons, are 
there for a last word in behalf of their 
favorite candidates. Flattery, menace, 
bribery and cunning plottings are rife in 
the air. Whispers in the ear of some 
trusty adherent reveal the name_whose 
nomination this court or that will abso- 
lutely veto ; for several of the European 
sovereigns have the power of objecting 
decisively to a nomination. The bell 
rings once, twice, and the conferences 
grow more rapid, while visitors hurry 
hither and thither among their Emi- 
nences with quick step. As the third 
ringing resounds through the great hall, 
the master of ceremonies proclaims, 
“ Extra omnes,’ and the crowd begins 
to disperse. Sometimes many of the 
greater personages linger so long to 
make final appeals, or give last instruc- 
tions, that the patience of the attendant 
masters is nearly worn out. At last, 
when all are gone, every opening to the 
outer world is walled up, except one 
door, which is barred and bolted, and 
the absolute confinement of the electors 
is solemnly proclaimed. In theory, no 
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whisper or hint is to pass between the 
immured community and the rest of the 
world, until a vote of two-thirds shall 
have created a new Pope. It need 
hardly be added, that this seclusion is 
absolute only in theory. The probabili- 
ties, the caucusing, and the final result, 
are known in the city with great rapidity 
and particularity. Instances have come 
to light of daily confidential correspond- 
ence between cardinals and their inti- 
mates outside the walls. Occasional 
conversation is now allowed at the 
turning-boxes, through which necessary 
provisions are conveyed within, though 
always in the presence of the guards, 
and under their supervision. These 
turning-boxes, or wheels, have been put 
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TURNING-BOX, 


to curious uses. A traveler once saw a 
card sent through from some member of 
the conclave, with the numbers 17 
and 25 upon it. It was a request 
that these numbers might be put in- 
to a lottery which was being held in 
the city, and in which some conclavist 
wished to take a share. The looker-on 
shrewdly suspected that ulterior pur- 
poses might be subserved by such 
means. What was easier than to give 
outside , confederates information by 
these numerical combinations ? 
Formerly the vast halls of the Vati- 
can were appropriated to papal elections, 
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each cardinal occupying a small booth 
or cell of two apartments, erected for his 
accommodation. These cells were raffled 
for. A large hall was set apart for the 
exercise ground of the imprisoned elec- 
tors. The ancient regulation was to the 
effect that, if no Pope was chosen within 
three days, the cardinals should be lim- 
ited to “one dish each at dinner and sup- 
per during the next five days, and if, after 
that, the chair of, St. Peter be still va- 
cant, they should be furnished, during 
the remainder of their stay in the con- 
clave, with bread, wine, and water alone.” 
The long corridor of the Quirinal palace 
now used is flanked on each side by 
suits of rooms opening into it, which are 
occupied by the cardinals as the booths 
once were. The chapel becomes the 
polling-place, and is also the only place 
for performing masses. 

The first item of business is giving 
proof of a right to vote in conclave. 
There are seyenty cardinals, each of 
whom has, by papal law, the indefeasi- 
ble right to assist in Pope-making. It 
is interesting to see how jealously this 
privilege is guarded. There is not much 
confidence felt in the Supreme Vicar, if 
we look at the restrictions upon his au- 
thority in this respect. Personal ani- 
mosity might lead a Pope to degrade a 
cardinal, as it led Boniface VIII. to strip 
the Colonnas of their dignities. Con- 
spiracies, real or suspected, might bring 
on the imprisonment of cardinals, as they 
did that of Saoli. Notorious corruptions 
might be exposed, scandalous frauds and 
peculations, as in the case of Coscia; 
but none of these can deprive him of the 
privilege of voting for a Pope. A car- 
dinal may be a conspirator, a thief, a 
convicted felon; but he still helps to 
choose the Head of the Catholic Church. 
Of two condemned conspirators, Petruci 
and Soderini, the first was strangled 
by sentence of law, and the second 
imprisoned; but, at the Pope’s death, 
the convict was brought into conclave, 
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and voted at the election. Cardinal 
Coscia, detested and villanous, tried for 
theft and fraud, convicted, sentenced, 
and imprisoned for life, was taken out 
of prison and admitted to vote in con- 
clave, in 1740, not by favor, but by law. 
This is Roman Catholicism. The worst 
of mankind can hold the indelible privi- 
lege of casting a vote, perhaps the decid- 
ing vote, for the Supreme Pontiff. Con- 
victed of murder, he may be in the 
hangman’s cart on the way to the gal- 
lows ; but if the time of conclave is come, 
he can demand and gain access to the 
halls of the Quirinal and the ballot- 
tables of its momentous elections. 
There are only three ways of nominat- 
inga Pope. The first is called that of 
inspiration or worship, but it is wholly 
an ideal and fictitious theory. It presup- 
poses the spontaneous choice of one 
person by the whole body of cardinals. 
If all the electors should simultaneously 
announce the same name, without con- 
ference or ballot, or should go of one 
accord and prostrate themselves before 
a single cardinal, worshiping him as 
the future Pope, that would be an elec- 
tion by inspiration. But this is never 
done. The second mode is that of com- 
promise. When the electors are so di- 
vided as to render choice by the whole 
college impracticable, the election is 
sometimes intrusted to a committee. 
Grégory X. was chosen by a committee 
of six. The conflict had been going on 
for several years, and was as bitter, and 
apparently as far from its end, as ever. 
At last the fervent eloquence of St. Bo- 
naventura induced the college to au- 
thorize a nomination by a committee, and 
pledged them to acknowledge its decis- 
This method has been adopted 
more than once. The third and ordina- 
ry election is that by ballot. In the 
morning ballot, an elector can vote for 
any cardinal whom he may choose ; but 
the afternoon ballot is limited and sup- 
plementary. In it, votes can be given 
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only to some cardinal who had received 
votes in the morning ballot. And no 
cardinal can cast a second vote for his 
morning’s candidate. This is called 
the process of acceding. Those who 
change their forenoon’s vote, do .so 
by writing “ Accedo domino cardi- 
nalt,’ while all others write the word 
“ Neutint.” 

‘Let us now picture to ourselves the 
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process of making a Pope. The ballot- 
ing is carried on in front of the altar. 
Seats of cardinals, with their canopies of 
green or of violet, are arranged about. 
A chalice serves for a ballot-box. The 
fireplace is a little back, at which the 
tickets of unsuccessful ballotings are 
burned ; the periodical ascent of smoke 
from its chimney announcing to watch- 
ing Rome that no choice has yet been 
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made. Each cardinal writes his own 
name on the top of the square voting- 
paper, turns it down half way, seals it, 
subjoins the name of his candidate, seals 
up the paper, advances to the altar, and, 
with a short, silent prayer, and the ut- 
terance of an oath, protesting his con- 
scientiousness and sincerity, drops: his 
ballot into the chalice. Three scruta- 
tors examine the votes and declare the 
result. If exactly two-thirds majority is 
given to any one cardinal, then the up- 
per part of the ballots is opened to make 
sure that he has not voted for himself. 
If a legal majority is not obtained, the 
papers are burned. Two ballots are 


usually taken each day. Theoretically, 
their Sacred Eminences should be held 
incapable of any wrong practices; but 
the facts reveal a different state of things. 
All sorts of election tactics are tried, 
even the most unworthy. Ballot-stuff- 
ing is not unknown. In 1829, Castigli- 
one’s election was delayed by the intro- 
duction of two unauthorized ballots with 
strange seals. At another time one bal- 
lot was found wanting, though each car- 
dinal had openly voted. It is supposed 
that one of the scrutators had hidden it 
in his sleeve. False candidates are 
sometimes proposed and pushed to high 
votes to elicit the veto of some court, 
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which can be given only once ; then the 
real candidate, perhaps more obnoxious 
to that court, is elected. This result is 
also attained by sudden ballot, as in 
1823, when Leo XII. was chosen unex- 
pectedly, though France desired to ex- 
clude him. Conclaves have broken up 
in tumultuous violence, the purple robe 
being snatched from the shoulders of 
the Pope-elect, and its wearer thrown 
into prison or driven out of the city. 
Sometimes the election contest has been 
extremely tedious in length. Once, at 
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least, it lasted nearly three years, though 
the citizens in their rage tore off the 
roof of the palace, and left its inmates 
exposed to wind and weather. A year 
later, there was a compromise and nomi- 
nation by committee. 

As soon as final choice is made and 
accepted, the canopies of the other car- 
dinals are lowered, and the conclave is 
thrown open. The new-made Pope is 
seated in a chair beside the altar, and 
receives the adoration of his former 
companions. He is proclaimed from a 
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balcony window to the crowds below. 
On the morrow he receives the second 
and third adorations, with multiplied 
kissings of hand and foot at St. Peter’s, 
and gives his benediction. Quaint rites 
of ancient symbolisfn, the origin and the 
meaning of which are long since lost, 
must be punctiliously discharged; the 
tiara must be placed on his head; he 
must be blasphemously pronounced 
vectorem orbis, tn terra vicarium Salva- 
torts nostri Fesu Christi; and, at last, 
he can go home, “every inch a Pope.” 
Usually on the Sunday after election 


the coronation takes place at St. Peter’s. 
The Pope is enthroned, and receives the 
adoration of the clergy. He is then car- 
ried in a grand procession to the chapel 
of St. Gregory. As he leaves the 
chapel, he is stopped by the master of 
ceremonies, who, kneeling, holds up be- 
fore him a silver rod, tipped with tow. 
This is set on fire, and the master chants 
these words: “ Sancte Pater, sic transit 
gloria mundi.’ Another ceremony of 
the inauguration is the taking possession 
of the Lateran Basilica, the metropoli- 
tan church of the universe, as it is called. 
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The Pope goes through the whole city, 
at the head of a solemn and gorgeous 
procession, consisting of cardinals, bish- 
ops, and other members of the ecclesi- 
astical court, with the attendant guards. 

This is the method of Pope-making. 
Could the interior history of each papal 
election be revealed, it would constitute 
a startling chapter of plottings, intrigues, 
and corruptions, and a most convincing 
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argument against the arrogant assump- 
tions of the Roman See. 

How gladly do we turn away from 
this mighty imposture, with its imposing 
rituals, its dark chambers of torture, its 
crafty intricacies of trickery, its shame- 
less frauds, to our own simple faith and 
polity, our quiet Sabbaths at church and 
at home, our Bibles and our crucified 
Master. 


SPEEDILY. 


BY MRS. H. E. BROWN. 


“JT tell you that he will avenge them speedily.’ — Luke xviii. 8. 


SPEEDILY? Long it seems 
To the watcher pale and lone, 
Ere the bursting daylight gleams 
On the sick and dying one. 
The midnight hours are longest ; 
But patience, drooping hearts ! 
Our faith must be the strongest 
When light departs. 


Speedily ? 


Long it seems 


In the wild waves’ toss and foam, 
Mid the storm-wind’s threatening screams, 
Ere the wanderer gains his home. 
The haven nears how slowly! 
But patience, weary soul ! 
Hope’s light shines calm and holy 
While tempests roll. 


Speedily ? 


Long it seems 


To the husbandman’s hard toil, 
Ere with yellowing harvests teems ~— + 


The dilatory soil. 


The seed must needs be buried ; 
But patience, eager hand! 

Its growth can not be hurried, — 
Time crowns the land. 


Speedily ? 


Long it seems 


To the mourner bowed in prayer, 
Ere the answering glory streams 

O’er the midnight of his care. 
Till daybreak Jacob wrestled ; 

Have patience, fainting one! 
Thy suit in heaven is settled, 

Thy faith has won. 


THE STORY OF 


DAVID AND JONATHAN. 
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THE STORY OF DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


BY MISS ISABELLA McFARLANE. 


THERE is not, in the whole range of 
history, sacred or secular, a more touch- 
ing story than that which records the 
friendship of David and Jonathan. It 
forms a pleasing episode in the turbu- 
lent reign of the ill-fated and God-for- 
saken Saul, shining out from the gloomy 
record, clear and bright, like some ver- 
dant hill lighted by the sunshine, while 
all the valley and’the woods around are 
shrouded in the murky darkness of the 
impending clouds. 

From first to last, through evil report 
and good report, in prosperity and ad- 
versity, in life and in death, and even 
after death, this beautiful friendship 
burned with a pure, undying flame. 

There is much seeming friendship in 
the world ; but a perfectly disinterested 
friendship, a friendship in which heart 
answers to heart, and soul to soul, and 
the interests, the life, the honor, the pros- 
perity of our friend are as dear to us as 
our own, is rare indeed. Let him who 
possesses it cherish it. It is a precious 
jewel, an inestimable gift of God. 

Such a friendship was that of Jonathan 
and David. Nor is it the only instance 
in which the Scriptures lead us to set a 
high value on this sweet social tie. 
Abraham was called the friend of God ; 
Lazarus and his sisters, and Jehn, were 
the friends of Jesus. Solomon says, 
“Thine own friend, and thy father’s 
friend, forsake not.” And again, “ There 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother ;” which is usually understood 
to refer to the Friend of sinners, but 
may also be applied to earthly friends 
whose characters are modeled after his 
divine precepts. 

The character of Jonathan, the son of 
Saul, is peculiarly noble and attractive. 
From his first introduction to his tragic 
end on Mount Gilboa, there is nothing 


recorded to his discredit. We see in 
him the perfect gentleman, the brave 
man, the faithful friend, the devout ser- 
vant of God. He appears to have been 
considerably older than David; for we 
find him, in the first year of Saul’s reign, 
in command of a thousand men at Gib- 
eah of Benjamin, and soon after per- 
fornting great exploits at Michmash ; 
while David, thirty years later, is spoken 
of as “but a youth,” a “ stripling,” etc. 

Of Jonathan’s personal appearance 
there is no hint given, although that of 
David is frequently alluded to ; but from 
his extraordinary act of prowess at 
Michmash, when he and his armor- 
bearer attacked unaided the garrison of 
the Philistines, and slew twenty men at 
the first onslaught, we may imagine him 
to have been a man of stalwart frame, 
tall perhaps like his father, who was 
“higher than any of the people from his 
shoulders and upward,” and with the 
dark eyes, raven hair, and rich, flowing 
beard that we naturally associate with 
the Hebrew race. Of David, on the 
contrary, the brief descriptions suggest 
rather the Saxon than the Hebrew type. 
For “he was ruddy, and withal of a beau- 
tiful countenance, and goodly to look 
to;” and again, “he was but a youth, 
and ruddy, and of a fair countenance.” 
If we take the word “ fair ” in its primary 
meaning of “light, not dark,” and 
“ruddy” as signifying “pale red,” we 
are led to picture the youthful David 
with the fair hair, blue eyes, and clear 
red and white skin ofmore northern lands 
than Palestine. But whatever his com- 
plexion may have been, there seems no 
doubt that the son of Jesse was pre-em- 
inent for his beauty, and that his “comely 
person” was adorned with every manly 
grace, from the fact that the sacred his- 
torian pauses so often in his narrative 
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to allude to it. Being so, he was the 
more fitting type of Him who is “the 
chiefest among ten thousand,” and “al- 
together lovely,” and who is also de- 
scribed in the Song of Solomon as “ white 
and ruddy.” * 

It does not appear that Jonathan and 
David became known to each other dur- 
ing the latter’s first brief term of service 
with Saul, as his minstrel and armor- 
bearer ; nor are we told why that ser- 
vice came to an end, and David returned 
to keep his father’s sheep. Probably it 
was through some caprice or injustice of 
the moody and ill-governed Saul, who, 
when they met again, at the time of Go- 
liath’s death, seemed entirely to have 
forgotten that he had ever seen the son 
of Jesse before. 

The Philistines and Israelites were 
drawn up in battle array, the one on a 
mountain on this side, the other on a 
mountain on that side, while the valley 
of Elah lay between. The hillsides bris- 
tled with armed men, and the white tents 
of the opposing armies gleamed in the 
pure, bright sunlight of Judzean skies. 
Their burnished spears glittered defiance 
to each other; for it was not now as it 
had been thirty years before, when, 
through the jealousy of the then domi- 
nant Philistines, “there was no smith 
found throughout all the land of Israel,” 
and consequently “it came to pass, in 
the day of battle, that there was neither 
sword nor spear found in the hand of any 
of the people,” save only Saul himself, and 
Jonathan his son. We are not told with 
what they fought ; but it was probably 
with slings and stones, staves, or ox- 


*It is worthy of note, that the traditional idea in 
regard to the person of Jesus Christ is that of a fair- 
haired and blue-eyed man, and he is so represented in 
many celebrated pictures. In the famous but apoc- 
ryphal letter of Lentulus, which purports to be the re- 
port of a Roman proconsul to the Senate, describing 
from actual observation the form, features, voice, 
bearing, look, and manner of the Messiah, he is de- 
picted with clear blue eyes and rich auburn or ‘‘ wine- 
colored” hair, parted in the middle and falling on the 
shoulders. 
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goads, and other implements of husband- 


‘ry. Saul himself, as we are informed 


(2 Sam. i. 18), taught the children of Ju- 
dah the use of the bow. 

While the two armies lay thus defying 
one another, each unwilling to commence 
the engagement, there stepped forth in- 
to the intermediate valley a champion of 
the Philistines, a huge giant, named Go- 
liath, who in insulting terms called on 
some one of the Israelites to come out 
and fight with him, and by this single 
combat decide the fate of two nations. 
This mode of settling national quarrels, 
appealing as it did to the direct interpo- 
sition of the gods, and therefore suited 
to the simple faith of primitive times, 
found much favor with the nations of 
antiquity. It was adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans, by whom it was much re- 
sorted to; and was preserved or revived 
in the “battle ordeal, or combat & Pou- 
trance,’ of the age of chivalry. But 
whether it be that civilization weakens 
our belief in Divine interposition, or 
that abuses had crept in, or that the 
method was found to be imefficacious, 
certain it is that to modern warfare the 
custom is unknown. 

It is needless to detail the familiar 
story of David’s encounter with Goliath. 
The skillfully slung stone of the youth- 
ful shepherd had sped on its unerring 
way, and sank deep in the forehead of 
the boastful giant. He fell: his huge 
proportions cumbered the ground, and 
the earth reverberated with the sound of 
his ponderous armor. 

Then David took the giant’s own 
sword, and cut off his head, with which 
he presented himself before Saul, who 
had been watching the combat with in- 
tense interest, and inquiring of those 
around him, ‘ Whose son is this youth?” 

As David stood before him, his coun- 
tenance flushed with exercise, his eyes 
beaming with joy and triumph, and his 
hand grasping the bloody locks of his 
fallen adversary, the king with increas- 
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ing interest repeated the question, 
“Whose son art thou, young man?” 

David modestly answered, “I am the 
son of thy servant Jesse, the Bethlehem- 
Ate.” 

And then it was, as the sacred record 
tells us, that “the soul of Jonathan was 
knit with the soul of David; and Jona- 
than loved him as his own soul.” Then 
it was that that devoted friendship be- 
gan, which was to end only with the 
lives of each. “And Jonathan and Da- 
vid made a covenant, because he loved 
him as his own soul. And Jonathan 
stripped himself of the robe that was 
upon him, and gave it to David, and his 
garments, even to his sword, and to his 
bow, and to his girdle.” 

How beautiful this description! How 
expressive the act by which Jonathan 
showed his regard! as if, by investing 
his friend with the rich garments of a 
king’s son, instead of the shepherd’s 
homely garb of undyed wool, he would 
signify the rich exuberance of the price- 
less affection bestowed upon him, — an 
affection so pure, so perfect, so tender, 
so unselfish, that it ennobled, dignified, 
and beautified alike the receiver and the 

. giver. 

Saul also received the young man with 
much favor,:and reinstated him in his 
former office. But this favor was of 
short duration. 

As Saul with his victorious army re- 
turned from the slaughter of the Philis- 
tines, which ensued on the death of Go- 
liath, “the women came out to meet 
them out of all the cities of Israel, sing- 
ing and dancing, to meet King Saul, with 
tabrets, with joy, and with instruments of 
music. And the women answered one 
another as they played, and said, Saul 
hath slain his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands.” 

This was probably a song of question 
and answer. (similar to the 24th Psalm), 
in which the leader or chief singer 
would ask who had done mighty deeds 
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in the battle, and the others in full-voiced 
chorus would answer, as above, “Saul 
has slain his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands.” 

With startled ears Saul heard these 
words ; and black envy gnawed his vitals. 
In bitter anger and displeasure, he said, 
“They have ascribed unto David ten 
thousands, and to me they have ascribed 
but thousands ; and what can he have 
more but the kingdom?” This was in 
allusion to the prophecy of Samuel, that 
the kingdom should be rent from him 
(Saul), and given to a better man than 
he. And probably a rumor may have 
reached him of that scene enacted at 
Bethlehem a short time before, when 
Samuel anointed David in the midst of 
his brethren, as the chosen of the Lord. 
Saul regarded David with an evil eye 
from that day forward. 

So utterly was the unhappy king given 
up to the dominion of his evil passions, 
that he even attempted to take the life 
of David with his own hand; for when 
the evil spirit from the Lord came upon 
him, and David played upon his harp 
to soothe the angry demon to rest, Saul 
cast a javelin at him, intending to smite 
him to the wall with it. But David 
providentially escaped. 

Then Saul removed him from his office 
near his person, and made him captain 
over a thousand. But David conducted 
himself so well in his new capacity, that 
he won the hearts of all the people ; and 
Saul was yet the more alarmed, and the 
more determined to be rid of him. With 
this view he promised him his eldest 
daughter, Merab, in marriage, if he would 
be valiant for him, and fight “the Lord’s 
battles ;” hoping in the malignancy of 
his heart that David would perish by 
the hand of the Philistines. The young 
warrior joyfully acceded to the proposal ; 
but when the time came that Merab 
should have been given to him, the 
treacherous king gave her to Adriel the 
Meholathite. 
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But there was another in the family of 
Saul, besides Jonathan, on whom the 
graces of David’s character and person 
had made a favorable impression. Mi- 
chal, his younger daughter, loved David ; 
“and they told Saul, andthe thing pleased 
him.” It pleased him because it afforded 
him another opportunity to rid himself 
of his rival. A second time he offered 
his daughter’s hand in marriage, saying 
he desired not any dowry, but the slaugh- 
ter of a hundred Philistines. For “Saul 
thought to make David fall by the hand 
of the Philistines.” 

David, full of youthful ardor, and re- 
joicing in the love of the king’s daughter, 
went forth, he and his men, and slew 
two hundred Philistines. Laying the 
trophies of his victory before the king, 
he claimed his bride; and Saul, cha- 
grined, disappointed, and filled with rage 
and envy, could do no less than give her 
tohim. But the thought that his son 
and daughter loved him, that the people 
respected him, and, above all, that the 
Lord was with him, stirred the black 
passions of his heart all the more; and 
he became David's enemy continually. 

Meantime, the noble Jonathan saw, 
with grief and exquisite pain, the mach- 
inations of his father against David. 
And when at last the king, wrought up 
to a desperate state of malice and rage, 
“spake to Jonathan his son, and to all 
his servants, that they should kill David,” 
the faithful friend could no longer hold 
his peace, but boldly pleaded the cause. 
of him in whom he “delighted much.” 
With all the eloquence of fond affection, 
“he spake good of David” to Saul, and 
reminded him of all that he had done 
for them: how he “put his life in his 
hand, and slew the giant,” how great a 
deliverance he had wrought for Israel, 
and how good and noble had been all 
his acts toward Saul. himself: 

The feeble-mindedand vacillating Saul 
was moved by the earnest pleadings of 
his son, and promised, “As the Lord 
liveth, he shall not be slain.” 


Jonathan then sought his friend, and 
told him all that had passed. Then he 
brought him to his father, and, with a 
joy as intense as his sorrow had been 
deep and sincere, saw them once more 
reconciled and re-united. “Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 

Perhaps it was at this time, while his 
heart was softened, and his mind in- 
spired by the sweet emotions of the occa- 
sion, that David composed that beautiful 
though brief song of brotherly love, the 
133d Psalm. 


“ Behoid how pleasant and how good, 

How sweet it is to see 

Brethren together dwelling thus, 
In peace and unity : 

’Tis like the precious ointment poured 
On Aaron’s sacred head, 

That flowed o’er all his holy robes, 
And sweetest perfume shed ; 

Tis like the dew on Hermon’s hill, 
The dews that Zion bore, 

Where the Lord his choicest blessing sent, 
Even life for evermore.” 


But, alas! this reconciliation, appar- 
ently so cordial, was followed by another 
rupture. The evil spirit again troubled 


the stormy soul of Saul; and, as David. 


played before him, the wretched man, re- 
gardless alike of his promises and of 
the delicious harmonies of the music, 
again struck at him with his javelin. The 
shaft again missed; and David, wounded 
far deeper than by the stroke of a jave- 
lin, cut to the heart by this treachery and 
ingratitude, and grieved beyond expres- 
sion, fled from Saul’s house, never again 
to enter it, and took refuge in his own. 
Here the blind and savage fury of the 
king pursued him ; but by an ingenious 
contrivance of his wife he escaped from 
the messengers of Saul sent to take 
him, and fled to Ramah, to Samuel the 
prophet. Then Samuel and he went and 
dwelt at Naioth. But even there Saul 
followed him with deadly intent. 
Terrified by the king’s animosity, his 
heart failing, his faith fainting, David 
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fled from Naioth, and came to Jonathan 
his friend, to pour his sorrows into his 
faithful bosom. 

Here the fine, chivalric nature of the 
. princely Jonathan is shown in his refus- 
ing to credit his father’s baseness. He 
can not believe that Saul seeks to kill 
David, after his solemn pledge to the 
contrary, given so short a time before. 
He assures his friend that it can not be 
so, for his father would do nothing, great 
or small, without consulting him. But 
David sadly answers, ‘‘ Thy father cer- 
tainly knoweth that I have found grace 
in thine eyes; and he saith, Let not 
Jonathan know this, lest he be grieved ; 
but truly, as the Lord liveth, and as thy 
soul liveth, there is but a step between 
me and death.” 

In order, however, to discover the real 
mind of Saul, David suggests a plan to 
his friend, which was this: The morrow 
being the feast of the new moon, it 
would be expected that David should sit 
at the banquet with the king, but he 
would absent himself; and Jonathan, if 
his father missed him, would account for 
his absence by saying he had gone to 
Bethlehem, to attend a yearly sacrifice 
of his family, —the seeming untruth be- 
ing used merely to test the king’s dis- 
position. “If,” continues David, “he 
say thus, It is well: thy servant shall 
have peace; but if he be very wroth, 
then be sure that evil is determined by 
him.” Then in plaintive tones, as if he 
half doubted his friend’s integrity, he 
entreats him to slay him himself, if there 
be iniquity in him, rather than to give 
him up to Saul. 

But Jonathan exclaims with deep emo- 
tion, “Far be it from thee! for if I 
knew certainly that evil were determined 
by my father to come upon thee, then 
would I not tell it thee ?” 

And then, as if moved by a sudden 
impulse, he says, “Come, and let us go 
out into the field.” 

Out in the open field, with the blue 
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sky above them and the wide plain 
around them, away from the habitations 
of men, and standing as it were in the 
presence of Almighty God, they then 
renew their covenant in the following 
solemn manner : — 

“ And Jonathan said unto David, O 
Lord God of Israel, when I have sounded 
my father about to-morrow any time, or 
the third day, and behold, if there be 
good toward David, and I then send not 
unto thee, and show it thee, the Lord do 
so, and much more, to Jonathan ; but if 
it please my father to do thee evil, 
then J] will show it thee, and send thee 
away, that thou mayest go in peace; 
and the Lord be with thee, as he hath 
been with my father. And thou shalt 
not only, while yet I live, show me the 
kindness of the Lord, that I die not; 
but also thou shalt not cut off thy kind- 
ness from my house for ever: no, not 
when the Lord hath cut off the enemies 
of David every one from the face of the 
earth. 

“So Jonathan made a covenant with 
the house of David, saying, Let the . 
Lord even require it at the hands of 
David’s enemies. And Jonathan caused 
David to swear again, because he loved 
him ; for he loved him as he loved his 
own soul.” 

So deep, so fervent, so intense was the 
love of Jonathan fof David, that the sa- 
cred writer can find no words to describe 
it, but the same formula he had used 
twice before, “ For he loved him as he 
loved his own soul.” Forcible as is the 
expression, and savoring of Eastern hy- 
perbole, it is nevertheless true ; but they 
only whom God has so favored as to 
give them a friend like Jonathan can 
fully realize its truth. 

How entirely David deserved this love, 
how faithfully that covenant was kept, 
was shown in after years, and affords 
one of the most pleasing features of this 
remarkable friendship. As soon as 
David was firmly established on the 
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throne, his first care was to inquire, “ Is 
there yet any that is left of the house of 
Saul, that I may show him kindness for 
Fonathan’s sake 2?” And having learned 
that Mephibosheth, a son of Jonathan, 
existed, he sought him out, restored to 
him the lands of his fathers, adopted him 
as his son, and insisted that he should 
dwell with him, and “eat bread contin- 
ually at his table.” And all “for Jona- 
than’s sake.” 

Having arranged when and where 
they were to meet again, the friends then 
separated. 

On the morrow, when the king sat 
down to the banquet, with his chief 
officers by his side, he missed David, as 
had been anticipated, but said nothing 
of it the first day. On the second day 
of the month, however, finding him still 
absent, he asked his son, “ Wherefore 
cometh not the son of Jesse to meat, 
neither yesterday nor to-day?” having 
apparently forgotten the just cause which 
David had to avoid the royal pres- 
ence. 

Jonathan having answered as he and 
his friend had agreed on, Saul burst 
forth in a storm of rage, heaping oppro- 
brious epithets on his son, and insisting 
that David should be sent for, that he 
might slay him. 

With surprising self-control, Jonathan 
‘answered calmly, “ Wherefore shall he 
‘be slain? What hath he done?” 

Saul’s only answer was to hurl a jave- 
lin at his son, in ungovernable rage ; by 
which Jonathan at length became con- 
vinced that his father had determined on 
the death of David. 

“So Jonathan arose from the table in 
fierce anger, and did eat no meat the 
second day of the month; for he was 
grieved for David, because his father 
had done him shame.” 

How characteristic was this of the 
noble heart of Jonathan ! At the scorn 
and contumely offered to himself he re- 
mained unmoved; but the wrong done 
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to his friend at once awoke his grief and 
indignation. 

In the mean time David was waiting 
at the place appointed, to hear the ti- 
dings of life or death. This was by the 
stone Ezel; or, as it says in the margin, 
“that showeth the way,” probably some 
huge rock, well known as a landmark. 

Soon Jonathan appeared in the dis- 
tance, accompanied by a little lad to 
carry his bowandarrows. Approaching 
the spot where David lay concealed, he 
told the lad to run on, and find the ar- 
rows which he shot. As the lad ran, he 
shot an arrow past him, and cried, “Is 
not the arrow deyoud thee ?”” which was 
the preconcerted signal by which David 
was to know his adverse fate. 

When the lad had gathered up the 
arrows, Jonathan gave him his “artil- 
lery,” and sent him away, in entire un- 
consciousness that he had been playing 
a part in a sad and tragic drama. 

“ And as soon as the lad was gone, 
David arose out of a place toward the 
south, and fell on his face to the ground, 
and bowed himself three times; and 
they kissed one another, and wept one 
with another, until David exceeded.” 

“Until David exceeded.” Strong, 
earnest, and absorbing as was the love 
of Jonathan, it was yet calm and gentle 
in its manifestations, —a profound affec- - 
tion, full of unspeakable sweetness and 
tenderness, but quiet as a deep-flowing 
river. David, on the contrary, was a 
man of powerful passions, ardent, im- 
petuous, and demonstrative, as. was 
shown in his sudden and fatal love for 
Bathsheba, his overwhelming grief for 
Absalom, and other events of his life. 
It was therefore perfectly natural and in 
keeping with his character that on this 
mournful occasion he should give way 
to a burst of uncontrollable emotion: 
while yet it is quite possible that Jona- 
than, in his subdued and silent sorrow, 
suffered the most. 

“And Jonathan said unto David, Goin 
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peace, forasmuch as we have sworn both 
of us in the name of the Lord, saying, 
The Lord be between me and thee, and 
between my seed and thy seed for ever. 
And he arose and departed. And Jona- 
than went into the city.” 

So ended the sweet intercourse of 
those two kindred spirits. Only once 
again they met. It was when David, 
hunted from place to place by Saul, and 
seeking a refuge, now among the Philis- 
tines, now with the king of Moab, now 
in the cave of Adullam, and again in 
the wilderness of Ziph, had found shel- 
ter in a wood on the hill of Hachilah, on 
the borders of Jeshimon. Then, in his 
hour of need, Jonathan, his tried and 
faithful friend, “arose, and went. to Da- 
vid in the wood, and strengthened his 
hand in God.” 

This is the truest and holiest office of 
Christian friendship, — to strengthen the 
drooping faith, to lead the thoughts to 
God, and encourage the wounded heart 
with the sweet consolations of religion. 
Thus did the noble Jonathan, with kind 
and cheering words; after which they 
once more renewed their covenant, and 
parted, never to meet again, until they 
met at the right hand of God. 

Eight years after, a battle was fought 
on Mount Gilboa, between the Philis- 
tines and Israelites, in which the latter 
were routed with great slaughter ; and 
word was brought to David, as he abode 
in Ziklag, that Saul, with his three sons, 
Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchi-shua, 
were slain. 

With a magnanimous forgiveness of 
the injuries received at the hand of Saul, 
David mourned for him with heartfelt 
sorrow, caused the man who had given 
him his death-blow to be slain, and re- 
warded the men of Jabesh-Gilead be- 
cause they took his body from its igno- 
minious exposure on the wall of Beth- 
shan, and buried it. But the highest 
tribute paid by the royal bard to his 
dead master was in associating his 
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name with that of his beloved friend 
Jonathan, in the touching and beautiful 
song of lamentation in which he mourned 
his untimely fate. 


DAVID’S LAMENTATION FOR SAUL AND 
JONATHAN. 


Thy beauty, Israel] ! is slain, upon thy moun- 
tain’s hight ! 

How are the mighty fallen in the bloody field 
of fight ! 


Oh tell it, tell it not in Gath, Philistia’s proud 
abode, 

And in the streets of Askelon, oh, sound it 
not abroad; 


Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice 
to see our fall, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
should triumph o’er us all. 


Ye mountains of Gilboa, let no dews fall to 
your share, 

Let there be no refreshing rains, nor fields of 
offerings there ; - 


For there the shield —the shield of Saul is 
vilely cast away, 

And there the Lord’s anointed one in sad 
dishonor lay. 


From the bitter brunt of battle, from the 
mighty in the fray, 

The bow of noble Jonathan was never turned 
away ; 


And never from the foeman’s blood, in the 
red battle-field, 

The sword of Saul came empty back, while 
Saul that sword could wield. 


Lovely and pleasant in their lives were Jon- 
athan and Saul ; 

And, in their death divided not, one hour be- 
held their fall. 


Swifter than eagles were they both to chase 
the flying foe, 

Stronger than lions of the wood to deal the 
deadly blow. | 


Daughters of Israel, lament—lament for 
royal Saul ; 
Lament for him whose glorious reign shed 
gladness on you all: 
® 
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Who clothed your forms in scarlet robes, 
with ornaments of gold, 

And made delights of every kind around 
your path unfold. 


How are the mighty fallen in the bloody field 
of fight ! 

O Jonathan ! and thou wast slain in thy high 
place of might. 


For thee, my brother Jonathan, I am dis- 
tressed for thee, 
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For very pleasant hast thou been, my chosen 
friend, to me. 


Thy love to me was wonderful, unchangeable, 
entire, 


Passing the love of woman in its strong and _ 


ardent fire. 


How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons 
of our might 

Laid low before the haughty foe, on sad Gil- 
boa’s hight ! 


LIFT ME OVER. 


BY M. E. M. 


“O FATHER, lift me over!” It was a little child, 
Who stood and poised one slender foot across a stream defiled: 
Her robe was fair and spotless, the current dark and slow, 
Wherein the city-streets’ debris was tossing to and fro. 


The father stooped and lifted, with fond caressing care, 

The little one whose silver voice had reached his ear in prayer. 
The throng came swiftly onward; I saw the twain no more ; 
But all day long, in every strait, I said her sweet words o’er. 


Some at that city-crossing went swiftly splashing through ; 

Some faltered long, or turned them back, another way to view ; 
Some, holding by a stronger hand, with all a child’s sweet faith, 
Cried, “ Lift me, lift me over!” and reached the better path. 


O Father up in heaven, whose ear is ever bent 

To hear the prayers thy children raise, whatever their intent, 

Wilt thou not heed and listen, and when the floods are high, 

Oh, stoop, and with thine arm of might bring thou salvation nigh! 


Oh! lift me over, when the waves of sorrow come too near, 
Whene’er the tempter’s siren voice shall whisper in mine ear ; 
When fever’s flush is on my cheek, when aches my throbbing head, 
Then let me lie within thine arms; then soothe my painful dread. 


Oh, lift me over, Father! Oh, lift me at the last, 

When earthly hopes and earthly fears are all for ever past: 

When roll the waters at my feet, oh! take my trembling hand, 
And lift me with one strong, sweet grasp, home to the better land! 


ONE WORD FOR JESUS. 
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ONE WORD FOR JESUS. 


BY MISS MARY W. JANVRIN. 


READER, did you ever speak one word 
for Jesus ? 

In all your life did you ever utter one 
word in his favor ? 

Every day you mention the name of 
some friend, near or absent; you re- 
count their accomplishments, speak of 
them most affectionately, wish they were 
with you to share your joys; and, when 
they come, introduce them to those 
around you, and recommend them, by 
every means in your power, to their no- 
tice. Have you ever done anything like 
this for the greatest of all friends, the 
blessed Saviour ? 

But you say, “It is different. These 
are my associates and companions ; they 
know and enter into all my plans and 
feelings, and sit down and talk with me 
when we meet. I love my Lord; but 
he seems a long way off from my petty 
daily cares, and how can I bring him 
down to my daily life?” 

Ah! there’s the trouble. Whose fault 
is it that he seems afar off ? that you can 
not bring him into your daily life? Once, 
when he lived upon earth, he entered the 
houses of the people, tarried with Mary 
and Martha in their little home in Beth- 
any, and sat at meat with the Pharisee 
and the leper. If you only extend an 
invitation to him he will enter gladly 
and sup with you ; and then you can have 
not only the honor of entertaining him, 
but can introduce him to your friends, 
and write about him to those who are 
absent from you. 

Nay, he does not even need an urgent 
invitation, for already he stands at the 
door and:knocks ; and you have but to 
open to him, and he will enter of his own 
accord, 

How proud you would be to claim the 
acquaintance of an earthly prince or 
nobleman, or some great or good man, 
who has done something to make his 
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name famous in the world! How ready 
you would be to speak of any notice such 
a one bestowed upon you! You would 
feel honored by it, and imagine that, in 
some way, it had lifted you above your 
former level. 

Why, then, not be prouder than this 
to welcome the mighty Prince of Heaven, 
the only truly good and perfect man who 
ever dwelt on earth, and bow with hum- 
blest gratitude to him, that he bestows 
his notice on an unworthy mortal so far 
beneath himself? 

What friend have you on whom you 
can always rely, like Jesus ? 

Some will fail you in sickness or trou- 
ble, and some in disgrace or any un- 
foreseen calamity. Or, if you commit a 
fault, they will be glad to show the world 
that they have no intimacy with you. 

But not so with the merciful Jesus. 
In sickness he is even nearer you than 
in the bloom of health ; the deeper your 
trouble the closer he clings ; and in dis- 
grace or trial the more is he willing to 
become your Helper, Bondsman, and 
Deliverer. He is the Friend who “ stick- 
eth closer than a brother.” 

Oh, is not such a friendship to be 
prized above all others? above every- 
thing this world can afford ? 

He is mighty and powerful, too ; and, 
though you may not speak of him here, 
some day you may wish you had a claim 
on his acquaintance, so that he could 
speak a word for you. 

Some day all the friends in whom you 
now rely will fail you ; and then you will 
look about you for a stronger arm on 
which to lean. Some day you will be 
called to go on a long journey, on which 
none of these can accompany you, be 
they never so willing. ‘All men come 
into the world alone, all leave it alone.” 
Would you not be glad ¢hen to grasp 
some kind, strengthening, Immortal 
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Hand, that is able to uphold you? to 
catch a glimpse of the beaming face of 
the Great Guide, who conducts his chosen 
children through the dark valley with- 
out suffering them to fear or fall by the 
way, till they gain the bright shore be- 
yond? 

Then make acquaintance with Jesus 
here, and, when the summons comes, 
you need not go alone. He has prom- 
ised this: “Lo! I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

Become familiar with his teachings 
here ; do his will; and, in your hour of 
transit from this life to the other, he will 
hold fast your hand, nor let you slip be- 
yond his sight. 

Open the doors of your hearts to him, 
and cease to treat him like a stranger. 
Go to him every day in confidence, be- 
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lieving that he will grant whatever you 
ask that may be for your good. Return 
thanks for the countless mercies he daily 
showers down upon you; and, above 
all, glorify him for that great mercy which 
has no parallel in the history of any king 
or prince or conqueror, — the gift of sov- 
ereign grace for lost, fallen man, full and 
free pardon for dying sinners. 

How can you Ae/p talking about such 
infinite love and condescension? The 
wonder is that Jesus is not the theme 
that is ever on our tongues. 

Oh, let us speak a word for him here, 
by the wayside, in the household, at our 
daily work, by our daily life, at home, 
abroad, in the prayer-meetings, — and 
then he will speak a word for us when 
we need his aid, before the presence of. 
the Father in heaven. 


DAWN AFTER DARK. 


BY CLAUDE IRIS. 

SLOWLY the long hours wane, — 
The sad, dark hours of night; 

I watch the distant hills in vain 
For gleams of morning light. 


Thou, Father, art so high, 
I, trembling here below, 

Can neither see thee in thy sky, 
Nor force my feet to go. 


The flowers are crushed and dead, 
And briers line the way ; 

I feel the cruel wounds they’ve made, 
And long for dawn of day. 


“QO heart, and trembling feet! 
O eyes that can not see! 
Rich blossoms make the whole air sweet; 
The sun shines full on thee. 


“Heaven’s door is open swung, 
A shining path appears: 
A voice adown its slope has rung 
To bid thee stay thy tears. 


“Watch for the dawning light! 
Press on thine upward way! 
And soon upon thy longing sight 

Shall break th’ Eternal Day!” 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE DOUBTING. 


/ ~IT was a peaceful summer evening, 
and the west wind was gently fanning 
the upturned faces of Mrs. Howard and 
Mary Gray, as they sat by a window of 
the “ Mountain House,” looking toward 
the sunset. There was rest and calm 
over all the glorious landscape ; rest and 
calm in the far, soft sky, where the light 
clouds hung motionless in the sunset 
glow. Both the glory and the stillness 
seemed reflected in the gladsome hush 
of Mrs. Howard’s look, but Mary’s face 
was sad. She glanced restlessly at her 
companion, who was too much absorbed 
in her rapt study of earth and sky to 
notice her friend’s expression. 

“ Mrs. Howard,” said Mary, unable 
to keep silence longer, “I dare not en- 
joy this beauty. I see and feel it, but it 
can not soothe me. If I lose myself a 
moment in my old delight, I catch my 
breath with sudden alarm. It seems 
sometimes as if I were slipping down 
into eternal despair.” 

“Dear Mary, do you get no rest?” 
asked Mrs. Howard. 

“No rest,” said Mary heavily. 

The two friends had that day arrived at 
the Mountains. Miss Gray’s family, 
alarmed by a mental depression which no 
home effort seemed to overcome, had 
begged that Mrs. Howard would invite 
her to share her yearly excursion. They 
hoped that change of scene, and the 
cheerful society of this friend, from whom 
she had been long separated, might re- 
store her sunken spirits. In this they 
were wiser than they knew, for Mrs. H. 
was ‘“‘a widow indeed,” whose deep ex- 
perience of sorrow and of consolation 
especially fitted her to understand and 
help the tempted and the suffering. 

“Don’t you see still that Christ is 
able and willing to save you?” asked 
Mrs. Howard. 


“Yes, generally. My doubts are 
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mostly of myself, and not of him; 
though sometimes, in some agony of 
distress, I feel as if God were an inexo- 
rable Judge, and as if Christ could not 
love me, or he woudd hear my cry, and 
give me rest. J read the Bible as one 
who remembers all Christian experi- 
ence, but possesses it no longer.” 

“What brought on this state of 
mind?” 

“TY have had great anxieties, about 
which I will tell you some time. They 
made me nervous and almost sick. I 
meant to cast the burden on the Lord, 
as a thing of course, as a privilege long 
familiar. But finding I did not really do 
it, I took fright. The time for testing 
my faith had come, and it did not stand 
the test. I always had a lurking fear 
lest my faith should fail in the last dread 
hour; but it has failed already. It 
sounds in my ears, ‘If in the land of 
peace, wherein thou trustedst, they 
wearied thee, how wilt thou do in the 
swellings of Jordan ?’” 

“My poor Mary! Jesus says, My 
sheep shall never perish.” 

Mf. “But am I one of his sheep? 
The promises can not comfort me un- 
less I see that they are for me.” 

Mrs. H. “Then suppose you are not 
his. Hear his invitation now. Him 
that cometh — no matter who, nor how 
sinful — ‘I will in no wise cast out.’ ” 

M. “Still the question is, Do I come? 
I try to come. 

‘Night and day, 
Hear me crying, hear me crying, 
Jesus, take my sins away.’ 
I plead for mercy and for faith. But 
if I truly came, should I still be terrified 
with unbelief and fear ?” 

Mrs. H. “Think how good God has 
always been to you! Why shouldn’t 
you trust him now?” 

M. “Yes. Unbelief is fearfully guilty 
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in me. There is just where I suffer 
most keenly. God has proved his love 
and power. Proof does not convince 
me. My doubts only show how diseased 
with sin Iam. Truths and encourage- 
_ ments do not produce upon me their nat- 
ural effect. My mind and soul are un- 
sound, and do not act in a healthful way. 
It is like spiritual insanity.” 

Mrs. H. “It is your want of faith 
that alarms you, then?” 

M. “Yes; want of faith and obedi- 
ence. I find no holiness in myself, and 
‘without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord,” 

Mrs. H. “ Are you sure, then, Mary, 
that there is not a legal spirit at the bot- 
tom of your fears? Is it not CHRIST 
that saves? Was your hope ever built 
on any holiness in yourself?” 

M. “Perhaps I did rest upon my re- 
ligious experience. I have feared so ; 
yet I know perfectly that no goodness 
of mine could save me, and I took no 
comfort in my own doings and feelings 
except as I thought them proofs of faith, 
and tokens that Christ was with me. 
Must 1 not demand faith of myself? 
Christ said, ‘ Thy faith hath saved thee.’ 
It is ‘by grace,’ but also ‘ through faith.’ 
Christsaves if we have faith inhim. Faith 
is the hand which takes hold of him. If 
I have no hand with which to touch his 
garment, I am not made whole.” 

Mrs. H. “O Mary, Christ does not 
ask you to have ‘faith in your faith, but 
only faith in him.’ It is his hold of us 
that saves, rather than our hold of him. 
Do you suppose he leaves the eternal 
salvation of his blood-bought people to 
their own weak hands? Then they 
must be their own saviors. But he does 
not bid you to exercise faith, even, by 
your own power. It is his gz/¢, you are 
to ask for it, and wait calmly till it comes. 
‘Though it tarry, wait for it; it will sure- 
ly come ; it will not tarry.’ ” 

The restless, tearless trouble in Ma- 
ry’s eyes softened a little. She lifted 
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her friend’s hand to her lips, and then 
held it fast. Mrs. H. went on : — 

“If you were living in worldliness, or 
willful sin, or were ‘at ease in Zion,’ 
there would be reason for fear. But 
you long to be wholly Christ’s, and to 
live for him; you hate your sins. It is 
because you are struggling against the 
current of sin that you feel its awful 
power.” 

M. “Still must I not demand of my- 
self the answer of a good conscience, — 
an entire dedication to God? Here I 
go, reasoning in acircle: ‘ Faith purifies 
the heart.’ My heart is impure and un- 
steadfast, even in its purposes ; there- 
fore I have no faith, I am not a Chris- 
tian.” 

Mrs. H. “Mary, these are Satan’s 
temptations. By this rule how could 
any be saved? Break away from such 
thoughts and turn to Christ again. He 
died for your sins. It is a finished work, 
and nothing of yours can either add or 
take away, if you only accept it. His 
precious blood atoned for your unbelief 
as well as for your other sins. Isn’t he 
strong and loving enough to save from 
unbelief even? Let your fears and feel- 
ings go.” 

M. “It would be a heaven on earth 
if I could leave everything with Jesus, 
and go in the comfort of the Holy Ghost 
to labor for him.” 

Mrs. Hf. “Then, Mary, I know that 
Christ is yours and you are his. He 
wants the soul that wants him. It is 
Satan that is tempting you to doubt it.” 

M. “Do you think so? I have felt 
that it was God’s mercy, making me 
doubt my hopes before it was too late. 
If it is Satan’s device, surely he is hav- 
ing his will of me.” 

Mrs. H. “ Perhaps God has suffered 
you to fall into the temptation of Satan, 
that he might work in you a deeper 
knowledge that ‘thou art nothing, and 
that he is all.’ ” 

M. “Oh, if that were the explanation, 
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I should be willing to suffer anything. 
To know that he is not displeased, but 
is only teaching me, would make even 
these revelations of my own _ heart 
endurable. I have felt that my very dis- 
tress for sin was guilty, because I ought 
to have had God’s peace in my heart.” 

Mrs. H. “Vt is possible you mistake 
there, my dear. When one is suffering 
the assaults of the adversary, how can 
there be peace and rest? Temptation 
is not sin as long as you strive against 
it. _Even Jesus suffered, being tempted. 
Think of Gethsemane.” 

There was silence, for Mary was 
weeping. 

“God bless you for these words,” 
said she at length. ‘Oh, how sweet 
the dear old truths sound! You must 
tell me them again. I knew it all once, 
but I have suffered so much that I for- 
get, and am confused, and need to learn 
it anew.” 

Mrs. H. “It may be that God has 
permitted this suffering in order that 
you might be more firmly grounded in 
the great first truth, that Christ alone is 
sufficient to save, and that he zs ALL-suf 
ficient.” 

M. “I am glad you do not shrink 
from me. I have kept all this trouble 
to myself because I thought Christians 
would think me a reprobate.” 

Mrs. H. “ That was not wise. Many 
a spiritual trouble, nourished in dark- 
ness and silence till it grows grim and 
terrible, would vanish into thin air if 
brought out into God’s clear sunlight. 
I have no doubt that when Satan is 
tormenting a Christian, he is greatly 
pleased to have him keep it secret, lest 
he should get help and break away from 
the snare. I wish that Christians would 
carry their doubts and temptations to 
their ministers, or to some experienced 
friend. If you, for instance, had gone 
to Mrs. Allen, she would have comfort- 
ed you with the assurance that your 
temptation was not peculiar to you, but 
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such a one as ‘is common ‘to man.’ 
Many a believer’s soul has been in 
your soul’s stead, and I know that Mrs. 
Allen once suffered as intensely as you 
do. Yet the temptation passed, and 
Christ remained the same almighty Sa- 
viour, even for, tempted and doubting 
Christians. Why, I remember a story of 
Dr. Alexander’s advice to a theological 
student, in great distress of mind, doubt- 
ing whether he had ever been converted. 
‘My young brother,’ he said, ‘you think 
you once repented and once believed ; 
now don’t fight your doubts ; go it all over 
again; repent now; believe in Christ 
now. that’s the way to have a conscious 
acceptance with God. I have to do 
both very often. Go to your room and 
give yourself to Christ this moment. 
Don’t fight the devil on his own ground. 
Choose the ground of Christ’s righteous- 
ness and atonement, and then fight 
him.’ ” 

“Well, I £xow Christ is all-mighty,” 
said Mary, with streaming tears, through 
which broke a light like that of dawn. 
* All laskis to be sure that Icome to him, 
and that he has taken me. I must set- 
tle that question now; I can not go on 
in uncertainty, and I dare not divert my 
mind.” 

Mrs. H. “But how can you settle it 
except in the old simple way? Do what 
you did at the beginning, what you must 
do to the end, and ae doing; that is, 
commit all to Christ. You will have no 
new proofs of acceptance, no special 
revelation. But you know that Christ 
commands you to trust yourself to him, 
and says he will save you. You are 
only to cling to his word, and submit to 
serve him in darkness till he gives you 
light.” 

M. “Do you think, then, that I should 
be safe if, without any change in me, or 
any sense of safety, I should cease my 
efforts and go about my duties, leaving 
everything to Christ? But, oh, think! 
eternity is at stake!” 
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Mrs. H. “1 think it is eternally and 
infinitely safe to trust Christ with every- 
thing. Have your own efforts done 
anything toward extricating you from 
the Slough of Despond? Conscious- 
ness of safety may not come at once. 
You are worn and nervous, and almost 
ill. Physical debility has a great deal to 
do with spiritual distresses. Everybody 
knows that the mind partakes of the 
morbid conditions of the body. Sick 
or diseased persons must generally be 
inactive ; and Robertson says that ‘doubt 
comes by inactivity, and that Christians 
who have nothing to do but to sit think- 
ing of themselves, or meditating, are al- 
most sure to become the prey of dark 
misgivings.’ He adds, ‘John the Bap- 
tist, struggling in the desert, needs no 
proof that Jesus is the Christ; but John 
shut up became morbid immediately.’ . . 
‘We should say of John in prison, Now 
his rough pilgrimage is done. He is 
quiet; he is out of the world, and he 
will have rapt foretastes of heaven in his 
soul. In fact, he was agitated, restless, 
sending to Christ, wrestling with doubts, 
misgiving for one last, black hour 
whether all his hope had not been delu- 
sion.” 

M. “They thought at home that 
physical weakness was the cause of my 
distress. But certainly, nothing in my 
life has been more real than this con- 
flict of my soul.” 

Mrs. H. “ Undoubtedly the tempter 
took advantage of your most defenseless 
hour to ply you with his fiery darts. Re- 
member ‘Doubting Castle, and Giant 
Despair.’ Christian went before you in 
this path. Yet he unlocked the gates of 
his dungeon with that same key of prom- 
ise which had lain unused in his bosom 
all the time. ‘The God of peace shall 
bruise Satan under your feet shortly.’ 
You will look back upon these dark 
hours, and see that your Saviour never 
for one moment let go his saving hold of 
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your soul. Greater is he that is for you 
than they that be against you. He that 
suffered inconceivable anguish to redeem 
you will save you tothe end. His name 
is called Jesus; ‘for he SHALL SAVE 
his people from their sins.’ ” 

The evening red had faded from the 
west; the stars had appeared in heaven, 
and the tender twilight had, in its turn, 
given place to the moon, “ walking in 
brightness.” Valley and river, sol- 
emn mountains and interminable forest, 
seemed, with the heavens, to declare 
the love and glory of God. In this soft- 
ened splendor he spoke to Mary’s heart, 
and with still sweeter and clearer tones 
in the voice of her friend, and the words 
of the Bible. 

“O Jesus,” she said in broken accents, 
“T do believe thee. I am nothing, and 
know nothing, and can do nothing ; but 
I take thee at thy word again, and I 
will do it till I die.” 

From that hour her light and peace 
returned, and if fears still sometimes 
hovered about the soul so lately their 
prey, she was enabled in the strength 
of Jesus to repel them all. And she 
carried throughout her subsequent Chris- 
tian life the lesson— worth suffering to 
learn —that religious emotions can not 
save, nor fears destroy; but that Christ 
is all, “the beginning and the ending, 
the first and the last.” 

So, Christian, may it be with thee. 
Then — 


“Thou wilt not heed thy changing heart’s 
emotion, 
No doubt or darkness will disturb thee 
more ; 
Thy faith will find across the stormy ocean 
A landward path unto an island shore. 


Christ will not have thee walk in tribulation, 
He calls thee to rejoicing in his will ; 
Whether in light of outward consolation, 
Or transient shadows, he is faithful 
still.” 
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ANCIENT BIBLE MANUSCRIPTS. —No. II. 


MATERIALS OF ANCIENT SCRIPTURES. 


In different ages and countries, writ- 
ings have been found upon stones, shells, 
metal, bark and leaves of trees, wood, 
pottery, wax, cloth, skins, and various 
kinds of paper. The common materi- 
al of the most ancient books we have is 
dressed calf or sheep skins. After being 
tanned soft and receiving from the dyer 
a red or yellow tinge, they were sewed 
together, with threads of the same mate- 
rial, into a strip sufficiently long to con- 
tain a whole book. Sometimes fifty or 
sixty skins were joined for a single work. 
The ends of the long strip were attached 
to rollers, and the reading progressed by 
unrolling the scroll. Hence we have 
the word volume, or roll, a history in it- 
self of the revolving staff around which 
the ancient Scripture was wrapped. The 
writer once had the privilege of examin- 
ing one of these bulky book-rolls. It 
was a Hebrew copy of the Pentateuch, 
written on a strip of faded, yellowish 
leather, which was nearly three feet 
wide, and must have been about a hun- 
dred feet in length. The book was un- 
doubtedly a very ancient manuscript, 
though the age of fourteen hundred 
years which was claimed for it was con- 
sidered unproved. It was said to bea 
Jewish synagogue Scripture, and was 
much worn at the edges by the use of 
~ centuries. 

Next to these skins in durability as 
book material, and far above them in 
its universality of use, is parchment. 
Nearly five hundred years before the 
Christian era, Herodotus mentions it as 
having been in use for books from time 
immemorial. The most precious manu- 
scripts which have come down through 
a period of more than thirteen centuries, 
and nearly all the choice illuminated 
works, are written on parchment. It 
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was esteemed so valuable that the an- 
cients frequently discharged one writing 
from it and used it again for some other 
book. These re-written manuscripts, 
called palimpsests, are often of high an- 
tiquity, and also of extreme value, from 
the fact that the original writing, not 
entirely washed out, is still more or less 
distinctly legible. 

Tables of solid wood have been used 
for books, usually legal documents, hence 
called codices, from whence we have our 
word code. Palm leaves and waxen tab- 
lets were used usually for letter-writing 
and other temporary purposes; though 
two of these tablets, of the second cen- 
tury, were discovered not long since, 
and there is, in the university of Gottin- 
gen, a Bible of over five thousand palm- 
leaves. A leaden book has been found, 
consisting of several thin leaves, with 
cover and hinges, all of lead. 

But the chief material of ancient 
books was of a much more fragile char- 
acter than any of these. Its extensive em- 
ployment was due to its cheapness, which 
was second only to that of our modern pa- 
per. The papyrus plant, or reed, which 
formerly abounded on the banks of the 
Nile, once furnished by far the greater 
portion of book-material. It was of this 
plant that Isaiah wrote, “the paper- 
reeds by the brooks. .... shall wither, 
be driven away, and be no more,” a 
prophecy which has been exactly ful- 
filled. The modern traveler looks in 
vain along the marshes of the Nile fora 
plant which used to grow in such abun- 
dance, and was applied to such variety 
of uses. The ancient Egyptians made 
with it not only vast quantities of pa- 
per, but boats, sails, garments, cover- 
lets, shoes; they distilled medicines 
from it, they gathered roots for fuel, and, 
according to Pliny, used the juice and 
pith of the plant to considerable extent 
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as food. Its consumption in paper- 
making was so great as to forma promi- 
nent item in the commerce of ancient 
Egypt. Even down to the fifth century, 
Alexandria found paper manufactured 
from papyrus a very profitable branch 
of activity. Papyrus paper was singu- 
larly fragile, and unfitted for durable or 
constant use. It is probable that the 
first copies of the apostolic writings 
were on this material, which is incident- 
ally alluded to in the Second Epistle of 
John. The papyrus fragments which 
have reached us from early times have 
either been interleaved and made firmer 
at every few pages with parchment, or 
have been kept from the ravages of time 
in tombs or buried cities. Numbers of 
papyrus rolls still exist, which are en- 
tirely illegible, being so matted together 
as to defy the utmost ingenuity to sepa- 
rate and decipher them. It was not 
until the eleventh century that our pres- 
ent paper came into such general use as 
to displace all other materials for books. 
A precise knowledge of the different 
materials used for ancient books enables 
the paleographer to determine with great 
exactness the age of a manuscript, and 
in some instances even the country of 
itsmanufacture. Many ancient process- 
es of manufacturing book-material are 
now lost, so that it is simply impossible 
to fabricate a manuscript and palm it 
off on the expert antiquarian as genuine- 
ly ancient. A forger might with far 
better prospect of success try to form 
the rival to a matchless painting or 
statue of some great master, and get his 
manufacture accepted as the genuine 
work of Phidias or Praxiteles, than coun- 
terfeit successfully the Vatican or Sina- 
itic manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures. 

The marshy shores of the Nile gave 
the ancient world not only the chief 
share of its paper, but the largest num- 
ber of its pens. The calamus, or reed pen, 
was in general use for writing on papy- 
rus-paper and on parchment. The reed 
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was small and hard; it was split into 
nibs and trimmed, like the quill. These 
reed-pens were often preferred after the 
introduction of the quill, and are still 
used in many parts of the Orient. They 
are mentioned by name in the thirteenth 
verse of 3d John. If the reader had 
before him several of the most ancient 
Scripture manuscripts, he would find 
hardly a copy in which the ink had re- 
tained its first blackness. Some are of 
a brown color, others of a deep red ; in 
others, still, the writing is so yellowish 
and faded as to be hardly legible. This 
is usually the case if the parchment was 
left spongy, instead of being properly 
polished. Blue, red, purple, green, gold- 
en and silver ink were used, as well 
as black. It is rare that the whole 
manuscript is written in any of these 
colors: They are reserved for titles, su- 
perscriptions, marginal notes, and for 
capital letters, after they came into use. 
A few very valuable manuscripts were 
written wholly in colored inks ;. thus we 
have a copy of the Gospels in golden 
letters throughout, inscribed on purple 
parchment. The color of the ink, as 
well as that of the parchment, is much 
relied upon for testing the age of a man- 
uscript, it being almost impossible to 
counterfeit the present faded appearance 
of the inks of antiquity. 


COPYING AND COPYISTS. 


There is little probability that the 
identical leaves on which an apostle or 
evangelist wrote were long in existence. 
The material of their writing was doubt- 
less the papyrus-paper, which is alluded 
to in the twelfth verse of 2d John, which 
we have already seen to be very fragile 
and perishable. It is not likely that the 
apostolic autographs remained in exist- 
ence more than a few generations. Je- 
rome remarks of a library in Caesarea 
that its papyrus-manuscripts had partly 
perished in less than a single century. 
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If this was true of books carefully pre- 
served in a library, it would be much 
more likely to be the case with auto- 
graph letters passing from hand to hand 
and from church to church. The most 
ancient Scripture manuscripts in exist- 
ence are therefore not only copies, but 
probably copies of copies, at the third 
or fourth remove. Inquiry concerning 
the copying and copyists of antiquity 
thus comes into prominence in relation 
to our present subject. We shall find 
the evidence of the genuinenesss of an- 
cient manuscripts in general, and par- 
ticularly of Scripture manuscripts, con- 
firmed by what can be known of the 
copying business. This was a distinct 
profession or trade. Those who received 
their livelihood by copying, gained cus- 
tom, of course, in proportion to the neat- 
ness and faithfulness with which- their 
work was done. This was a most pow- 
erful motive to fidelity. But there were 
also many amateurs in the work. No- 
bles, persons of wealth and rank, others 
of retiring and literary disposition, gave 
much time to the transcription of books. 
In the case of the Christian Scriptures, 
another very effective motive was added. 
It was long esteemed a meritorious re- 
ligious act to transcribe a part or the 
whole of the Bible. Bishops, nobles, 
and princes, often employed themselves 
upon the Scriptures as a pious duty, and 
esteemed themselves happy in aiding 
the good work of multiplying the sacred 
books. But in a few hundred years 
from the Christian era, the business of 
copying was almost entirely transferred 
to the monasteries. Each religious house 
had its copying-room, and its regular 
scribes, who gave their time regularly 
and industriously to an employment bet- 
ter suited than any other that can be 
- imagined to the rules and usages, and 
to the modes of feeling peculiar to the 
monastic life. The mental and bodily 
inertness which the spirit and rules of 
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the conventual orders tended to produce, 
when conjoined in individuals with some 
measure of native industry, would find 
precisely a field for that lethargic assi- 
duity which it needed in the business of 
copying books. One of the first impe- 
rial decrees after the foundation of Con- 
stantinople was an order for the prepa- 
ration of fifty manuscripts of the Holy 
Scriptures “on fair skins by skillful cal- 
ligraphists.” But soon the multiplica- 
tion of monasteries rendered any such 
decrees needless. The Constantinopoli- 
tan churches, libraries and convents 
were great offices for the transcription 
of books for more than a thousand years. 
Throughout Asia Minor and the islands 
of the A2gean and eastern Mediterrane- 
an, the business of copying was actively 
pursued. The multitude of religious 
establishments on the sides of Mt. 
Athos, the monasteries of the Morea, Ca- 
labria, Western Europe, and the British 
Islands, contributed large numbers of 
manuscripts. Thus even the Romish 
distortions of religious life and its an- 
cient superstitions have been providen- 
tially used for the transmission of an- 
cient sacred literature. Monasticism 
found relief from its listless days and 
years in an occupation, an ulterior re- 
sult of which was to be deliverance from 
its inert, empty formalities and oppres- 
sive superstitions. Luther found the 
Reformation in an old monastic Bible 
manuscript. The monks were giving to 
the world its Protestant Christianity 
when they transcribed the ancient sacred 
Scriptures. The copying-rooms of the 
monasteries preserved and renewed 
throughout barbarous ages those records 
without which our Protestant civiliza- 
tion had been impossible, and our Chris- 
tianity itself a decaying tradition. 


“Meanwhile along the cloister’s painted 
side 
The monks —each bending low upon his 
book 


s 
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With head on hand reclined —their stud- 
ies plied; 

Forbid to parley, or in front to look, 

Lengthwise their regulated seats they 
took. 

The strutting prior gazed with pompous 

mien, 

And wakeful tongue, prepared with prompt 
rebuke, 

If monk asleep in sheltering hood was 
seen : 

He, wary, often peeped beneath that russet 
screen. 


Hard by, against the window’s adverse 
light, 

Where desks were wont in length of row 
to stand, 

The gowned artificers inclined to write ; 

The pen of silver glistened in the hand. 

Some. on their fingers rhyming Latin 
scanned 3; 

Some textile gold from balls unwinding 
drew, 

And on strained velvet stately portraits 
planned ; 

Here arms, there faces, shone in embryo 
view, — 

At last to glittering life the total figures 
grew.” 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF WRITING IN THE 
MOST ANCIENT BIBLE MANUSCRIPTS. 


We have fragments of writing which 
were penned in the first century ; and 
from that period to the invention of 
printing we do not lack specimens from 
the hands of each generation. There 
were marked changes in the character 
of the writing from one century to 
another, and these changes mark with 
considerable accuracy the date of many 
manuscripts. The text of the few Egyp- 
tian papyri of the first century which still 
exist is written in narrow, rudely divided 
columns. The letters are awkward cap- 
itals, called wzczals. The sentences are 
not separated from each other. The 
letters are written continuously, not sep- 
arated into words, and without marks of 
punctuation. We present below, in Fig- 
ure I, a fac-simile of a Greek papyrus of 
the first century. It is older than our 
earliest New Testament manuscripts, 
and paleographers assure us that we 
may reasonably believe that in this prim- 
itive fragment we see lines and letters 
very closely resembling the original pages 
of the New Testament as they left the 
hands of apostle or evangelist. 


Fig. 1. 


3 PUL KEN & NOCKEN KE, 
NOTOVTHN UK OYMENANYNNKY 
UNASMACAN EL NOY Na WIlhe Tw] 
TUYTWsSTPONATEZANAPKHCXPKC 
C-AITHNENAAAR Cyn ECAONTUS 


It is seen that the letters are equidis- 
tant, and generally unconnected with 
each other. There is no trace of accents, 
and no separation into sentences. Some- 
what later we reach the oldest New Tes- 
tament manuscripts, which do not depart 
widely in appearance from these. The 
writing is more exact and elegant, and a 
small space is sometimes left for punctu- 
ation, by the insertion of a dot. But 


each letter is stilla capital, and the words 
remain unseparated from each other. 
The page is usually divided into two 
or even three narrow columns. There 
is no marking and superscription of 
chapters. 

The Alexandrian manuscript (Codex 
Alexandrinus), containing the whole 
Greek Bible, is one of the few great un- 
cial documents whose antiquity and val- 
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ue are beyond dispute. It was sent to 
Charles I. as a present by the patriarch 
of Constantinople, in 1628, and remained 
in the British Museum since 1753. 
Woide and Schulze assign it to the fifth 
century; others to the fourth. In Fig. 
2, we give a fac-simile of the first verses 
of St. John’s Gospel. The characters of 
the first two lines have a tawny hue, hav- 
ing been rubricated. The marks over 
the second line indicate contractions in 
the words above which they are placed. 
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It must be remembered that the original 
often presents a faded and indistinct ap- 
pearance. For instance, we are told 
that the stop at the end of the fifth line 
is only visible in a strong light. We 
have copied for the English reader an 
exact translation, rendering each line, ex- 
cept the first, by a corresponding line, 
and representing the contractions in the 
words. By comparing these two, one 
has a very good idea of the appearance 
of a very ancient Scripture manuscript. . 


Fig 2. 


if 


> 
a 


NAPCHHNOAOTOCI<AfoAoTocH 
TIPOCTO NON KAIOC HNOAOPOC. 


OYTOG HN €NApxH{|IPOCTON ON 
TTAN TAAIAVTOYVETENETO KAI XW 
POICAYTOYETE NETO OYAEEN- 
OreTON EN ENAYTWZWHHN,__ 
IKKAIH ZW HHANTOD WCTWNANON 
KAITOD WCENTHC KOTIAG AI 
NElKAPHCKOTIAAYTOOY KATE 


ABBE N? 


INTHEBEGINNINGWASTHEWORDAND 
THEWORDWAS 

WITHGD: ANDGDWASTHEWORD: 
HEWASINTHEBEGINNINGWITHGD 
ALLWEREMADEBYHIMANDWITH 
OUTHIMWASMADENOTONETHING: 
THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEWAS: 
ANDTHELIFEWASTHELIGHTOFMN 
ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSHIN 
ETHANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOTIT 
COMPREHEND: 


Very important attestations of the gen- 
uineness of the Scripture text are de- 
rived from palimpsests. We have already 
seen that when parchment became scarce 
and costly, old manuscripts were taken, 
the former writing washed out, and the 
material used for another book. Some- 
times the discharge of the former writ- 
ing was so entire that not a character 


remains except the ruling which marked 
off the lines. But often the old writing 
still appears, faded and dim, but legible. 
It is no small part of the paleographer’s 
work to decipher these blurred and ef- 
faced palimpsests. One of the greatest 
achievements in the way of reading a 
palimpsest was the reading of the Codex 
Ephremi, by Tischendorf, an account of 
which is given in his own words. “ There 
was in Paris one of the three most im- 
portant manuscripts of the Greek New- 
Testament at that lime known to exist.. 
Written in the fifth century, and revised, 
with many additions, in the seventh and’ 
ninth, it had been washed off in the: 
twelfth century, in order that upon the 
parchment, an article at that time scarce: 
and costly, thus purified and newly cal-- 
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But at 


In the eigh- 


Traces of the ancient 
But a theologian of 


defaced writing were first observed in 


the seventeenth century. 
In the year 1834, the 


father, of the name of Ephraim, might 
teenth, the Swiss theologian, Wetstein, 


had made an attempt to read it. 
the close of this century, the Parisian 


librarian informed the theologian, Gries- 
bach, of Jena, that it was impossible for 


the eye of a mortal to decipher, with 
ical means to restore the legibility of 


the faded letters. 
Leipsic, who was at that time in Paris, 


six centuries before had been so thorough- 
French government attempted by chem- 


any degree of exactness, a writing which 
ly destroyed. 


endered, the works of an old church 


be transcribed. 
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astery to England in 1847: it is proba- 
bly of the sixth century. The characters 
given in outline are of a faint yellow 
tinge in the original, but are distinctly 
visible in many places. Nearly six hun- 
dred verses have been deciphered and 
published by Tischendorf. 

The volume of which this palimpsest 
was a part was curiously put together. 
Fragments were taken from other manu- 
scripts of different ages, the only consid- 
eration being that of securing pages of 
the same size. These were bound into 
one complete copy of the Gospels. Thus 
parts of several manuscripts, written by 
different hands in successive centuries, 
were mixed together in one volume. 
There were thick vellum leaves, fifteen 
centuries old, with others of thin white 
vellum of a more ancient date, written 
in two columns in a large hand, these 
being commingled with others of various 
styles and ages. The only purpose kept 
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in view seems to have been that of 
forming a volume which should contain 
the four Gospels entire. On the first 
leaf of the book was found one of those 
singular inscriptions which abound in 
ancient Bible manuscripts. It has been 
translated thus: “ This book belonged 
to the monk Habibai, who presented it 
to the holy convent of the Church of 
Deipara, belonging to the Syrians in 
the desert of Scete. May God, abound- 
ing in mercies and compassion, for the 
sake of whose glorious name he set 
apart and gave this spiritual treasure, 
forgive his sins, and pardon his defi- 
ciencies, and number him among His 
own elect in the day of the resurrection 
of his friends, through the prayers of all 
the circle of the saints! Amen, amen. 
Son of the living God, at the hour of 
thy judgment spare the sinner who 
wrote this!” 


THE STORY OF A POOR MUSICIAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


In a village not far from the capital, 
there lived a poor musician with wife 
and child, or rather children, for he had 
six.of them. Things went hard enough 
with him, and he was not wanting in 
many cares, occasioned by his numerous 
family. His income was very small. On 
Sundays he played the organ in the 
church, and although the parish was 
wonderfully edified by the glorious sounds 
he enticed from the instrument with 
skillful hand, it never occurred to it to 
reward the modest artist. He received 
for his profession of organist twenty 
dollars a year, and with this sum the 
worthy peasants thought he ought to be 
satisfied. 

Walther, for such was the name of 
the musician, was satisfied with it, and 
it never occurred to him to ask the 
austere village magistrates for an increase 


to this scanty salary. Even if they had 
withheld his yearly twenty dollars, he 
would still have gone on playing Sunday 
after Sunday in the church; for to sit 
at his beloved organ, and to let its har- 
monious tones bear his soul as on wings 
to his God and Saviour, was his most 
heartfelt pleasure, his deepest delight. , 

But the twenty dollars, although Wal- 
ther owned a small house, did not suf- 
fice to feed and clothe his large family. 
To be sure, it was not necessary to buy 
shoes and boots for the children, for in 
summer time the little boys and girls ran 
about barefooted, and in winter they had 
tocontent themselves with wooden shoes, 
which, if they were a little heavy, at 
least kept them warm, and did not need 
re-soling, as leather ones would do. But 
the children must have clothes. Frau 
Walther made their garments of gray 
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linen, woven and spun by herself, in or- 
der that they might not cost so much ; 
but even this simple clothing cost money, 
and many times in the year friend Wal- 
ther scratched behind his ear when his 
wife came and represented that Hans or 
Christian or Lotte must really have a 
new garment, because the old one was 
so torn that it could be patched and 
pieced no longer. Then they would 
take counsel together, and somehow or 
other, when their poverty reached its 
hight, help would come from the most 
unexpected quarter. On account of his 
gentle, kind disposition, the villagers were 
very fond of Walther, and though it never 
occurred to them to raise his salary, 
which would have been the proper thing, 
yet, when he had played unusually well, 
they would send him gifts that often 
helped him amid his most pressing wants. 

These, however, would not have hin- 
dered Walther and his family from suf- 
fering with hunger, if besides his art he 
had not also learned a trade, and that 
was the trade of a tailor. Besides, he 
often played at weddings and other festi- 
vals in the village, and this brought in 
some money, which was of great service 
to his family. In the long run, however, 
things went hardly enough with him, and 


many a time in the year he and his wife , 


and children had to go to bed hungry, 
and many a noonday came when there 
was nothing to eat but a bit of dry bread, 
or a couple of potatoes sprinkled with 
salt ; as for drink, they never had any- 
thing but the clear, fresh water, that 
flowed into a fountain near the house. 
With all their poverty and all their 
need, however, Walther’s family were 
always cheerful, and they never lost, 
even in the worst times, their faith in 
God, and their hope for a better future. 
The six children bloomed like red pop- 
pies, and their simple mode of living 
kept them well, so that not one of them 
was ever sick. Father Walther sat all 
day hard at work, making jackets and 


coats for the peasantry, and never com- 
plained that the time seemed long to 
him. And he did not despise his trade, 
by any means, although he could play 
on the organ so well ; “ for,” said he, “art 
brings me in but little, and trade stands 
on no golden but only a silver founda- 
tion, but without it we should long ago 
have gone to ruin.” 

But he loved his art above all things. 
Often, when he had been sitting at work 
till far into the night, busy with needle 
and shears, he would slip softly into the 
church, lock himself in, and play what- 
ever his mood inspired. In such still 
hours he played most beautifully ; and 


if a belated traveler was passing, he 


would often stand by the church, and 
listen to the heavenly sounds that, full 
of strength and sweetness, pealed forth 
from the house of God. The pastor had 
often said, ‘“‘ The organist in the capital, 
who plays every Sunday to our gracious 
prince and noblemen, can not possibly 
play so well as our Walther ; and it isa 
sin and a shame that such a man should 
be so miserably off in our village.” He 
had often tried to persuade Walther to 
go to the capital, and ask leave to play 
in the court church; but the modest 
man had always refused, and could not 
be persuaded to leave the village. 

“Tf God only lets me keep what I 
have, I shall be well content,” he would 
answer. ‘Here my music gives pleas- 
ure, but I should be laughed at at court. 
No, no, Herr Pastor! Do not try to 
tempt me to such a bold undertaking!” 

And the good tailor, sexton, and or- 
ganist staid at his post, and troubled 
himself very little with what was going 
on in the world. 

At last, one wintry night, a great noise 
was heard in the village. The night 
watchman blew powerfully upon his horn, 
and the cry of “Fire! fire!” sounded 
fearfully through the streets. 
body sprang out of bed full of terror : 
the men rushed into the streets, and 


Every- 
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asked hastily, “Where? where?” “ Wal- 

ther’s house!” was the answer, and 
" everybody crowded together, and rolled 
like a stream toward the abode of the 
poor man. All were ready to help and 
to save; but, alas! help came too late, 
for already the roof of the house was all 
in a blaze, and the people had as much 
as they could do to keep the next build- 
ing from being devoured by the greedy 
flames. 

Walther stood not far from his burn- 
ing house, and looked sadly and with 
folded hands at the destruction the fire 
was making of his property. His wife 
and children stood about him, crying as 
if their hearts would break, and in their 
distress hardly able to control them- 
selves. The father, though sorely 
troubled, spoke to them some words of 
comfort. “Do not be afraid, children, 
and do not despair! Our dear Lord 
still lives,* and whatever he sends upon 
us we must consider as a providence, 
intended for our good. The loss is great, 
it is true; but God will still help us, as 
he has done hitherto.” 

“ Bravely spoken, my man!” said the 
Herr Pastor, who stood near, and had 
heard Walther’s words. ‘“ He’who puts 
his confidence in God is not lost, and 
has a staff on which he can lean in every 
trouble.” The neighbors and the rich 
farmers of the village came now, and of- 
fered the afflicted family a refuge in their 
houses: each wanted the privilege of 
taking Walther, with wife and children, to 
his home. This touched him deeply, and 
he said with tears in his eyes, “See, 
children, how God himself makes the 
blossom of joy spring out of misfor- 
tune. Love lays its balsam on our 
wounded hearts, and help comes before 
our trial is over. Yes, yes, all things are 
for the best to them that love God!” 

The family took refuge in the large 
house of the village magistrate, and fell 
asleep amid tears and prayers. Their 

* Literally ‘Der alte Gott lebt noch!” 


hearts were full of trouble, but their 
faith in God sustained them, and kept 
them from sinking under their sorrow. 

The next morning it was seen that of 
Walther’s property not the smallest 
thing had been saved, except what little 
parents and children had upon their 
backs. And that was little enough. The 
sympathizing villagers provided for their 
most pressing wants, and furnished them 
with warm clothing and with food; but 
their prospects for the future looked very 
gloomy, and Walther did not know how 
he should rebuild or refurnish his house. 
And as he sat brooding over his misfor- 
tune, thinking and thinking what would 
become of him, he remembered what the 
Herr Pastor had urged him to do. 

“ Yes,” said he, ‘I will go to the cap- 
ital, to our gracious prince, offer my 
poor services, and, if he will listen to me, 
will play upon the organ as well as I 
can. Perhaps our dear Lord will touch 
his heart, perhaps he will have compas- 
sion on me, and give me some little sal- 
ary on which, with economy, we can 
live. He is said to be such a good, be- 
nevolent man!” 

Walther did not say a word to his 
wife and children about this plan, in or- 
der not to excite groundless hopes in 
them; but he went to the Herr Pastor, 
told him what he proposed to do, and 
begged him to give him a note to the 
prince, in which as much might be said 
in his favor as was consistent with truth. 
The pastor, a friendly, kind-hearted man, 
was quite ready to fulfill Walther’s wish. 
He told him to return in an hour, and 
in the interval wrote to the prince, and 
gave the letter to poor Walther, with his 
best blessing. 

In a few days- Walther reached the 
palace. He ascended the wide, stone 
stairs with a trembling step, and saw the 
doorkeeper before him, who looked at 
him scornfully from head to foot, and 
then asked in a harsh tone, ‘“ What do 
you want?” 
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Walther was alarmed at this rough 
salutation, and replied timidly, “I wish to 
see our gracious prince, and to hand him 
a letter from my pastor.” 

“A begging letter, no doubt!” cried 
the man. ‘“ Be off with yourself! The 
prince can not listen to every straggler 
that comes along!” 

These cruel words went like sharp 

swords through Walther’s heart. He 
stood sadly before the door of the palace, 
his lips trembling, and with hot tears in 
his eyes. 
_ “Well, what are you standing gap- 
ing there for?”’ cried the doorkeeper. 
“Must I show you the way down the 
steps?” 

Walther sighed, and turned his back 
upon the palace, in order to go away. 
He had scarcely taken a couple of steps, 
however, when he felt a hand on his arm, 
and a kind, friendly voice said, — 

“Wait a little longer, my good man.” 

Walther looked round, and saw an old 
man, with bright, intelligent little eyes, 
which regarded him with sympathy and 
compassion. ; 

“You wish to see our gracious prince ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes: but I am forbidden,” replied 
Walther, in a choking voice. 

“Softly, softly! Perhaps we can bring 
it about,” said the old man, smiling. 
“This rude fellow can not prevent it, at 
any rate. Iam the chamberlain of our 
gracious master, and if you will step 
into my little room, we can consider 
the matter.” 

Walther felt as if he were hearing a 
voice from heaven. He followed his pro- 
tector with fresh courage, and when they 
had reached the little room told him 
frankly what business had brought him 
to the capital. The chamberlain in- 
quired particularly into his circum- 
stances, asking a hundred questions, 
which Walther answered with the most 
guileless honesty, and said at last, — 

“Dear Herr Walther, I feel your mis- 
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fortunes very sensibly, for I see that you 
are a God-fearing, Christian man. In- 
trust your pastor’s letter to me. I will 
give it to the prince to-day, and then we 
must wait to see what he will decide. 
Keep up your courage, Herr Walther. 
God will never forsake one who trusts 
him as you do.” Walther gave up the 
letter without hesitation. ‘“ And now,” 
said his new friend, “‘ pass away the time 
as you best can. If you have a fancy to 
try the organ in the palace chapel, go to 
the sexton, and tell him that I would like 
him to unlock the door, and admit you to 
the gallery. He will do it with pleasure.” 

“ Will he really ?” asked Walther joy- 
fully. “‘May.I really venture to play 
upon that splendid organ? Ah, I shall 
do it only too gladly !” 

“Well, go then, go then,” said the 
chamberlain, smiling. ‘In an hour or 
so I will come to the chapel for you.” 

Walther departed with a light heart, 
and soon reached the house of the sex- 
ton, which had been pointed out to him. 
Without delay he was admitted to the 
church, and seated himself at the organ, 
which he found a very fine one. 

Never in his life had he been in such 
a mood as that in which he now found 
himself. The kind, gray-headed old 
chamberlain, although he had promised 
him nothing, had awakened joyful hopes 
in him, and his heart was full of love to 
Him who had thrown him in the way of 
so good a friend. 

He was delighted, too, that he could 
play on this large, beautiful organ, and 
with a powerful hand he ran over the 
keys, and played the air to the sweet 
hymn, — 

“Commit thy every way, 
And all that grieves and pains, 
To that true Father-care 
Which the whole world sustains.” 

The notes of the powerful organ re- 
sounded gloriously beneath the vaulted 
roof of the church. Walther, overcome 
by his own holy emotions, forgot every 
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thing about him, fancied himself in his 
own little village church, where he often 
had exercised his powers in solitude, and 
kept winning from the organ more and 
more beautiful sounds, unmindful how 
_the minutes were flying away, until an 
hour and a half had slipped by. 

Suddenly he stopped playing, for a 
strange hand tapped him lightly on the 
shoulder, and a strange voice said, — 

“Well done, my new organist! Stop 
now, and speak with my chamberlain, 
who will have more to tell you.” 

Walther looked up, saw a tall, hand- 
some man standing behind him, who 
nodded to him in a friendly way, but, 
without waiting for a word in reply, has- 
tened away with rapid footsteps. 

“ Tell me, I beseech you, who was that 
gentleman ?” he asked the chamberlain. 

Joy sparkled in the eyes of the latter ; 
his lips were covered with smiles ; every 
feature showed how much excited he 
was: at last he said, in a voice full of, 
emotion, — 

“Don’t you know, you lucky man ? 
It was the prince, our most gracious 
master, who has appointed you organist 
to the court!” 

“Itis too much, O my God!” cried 
Walther, nearly fainting with joy and 
surprise. 

“Come with me, my good fellow,” 
said his friend cheerfully ; “in my little 
room at home I will’ find something to 
refresh you, and then I will tell you all 
that has happened.” 

He drew the bewildered Walther away, 
and when he had a little recovered him- 
self, said to him, — 

“ Listen, my good friend and court or- 
ganist.” Walther smiled at this new 
title. ‘When you told me the story of 
your misfortunes, which you had borne 
with courage and faith God only could 
have given, and when you added that 
you played the organ in your village, it 
occurred to me that our court organist 
wished to retire, owing to old age, and I 
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thought I might kill two birds with one 
stone, — help the one to repose, and the 
other to a good position. I sent you to 
the church to play, but told you nothing 
of my design, lest you should not play 
with ease and freedom. It was necessary 
that you should do that, for I had re- 
solved to prOpose you to the prince as 
successor to our organist, and knew he 
would go to the church to hear you when 
I had told him all concerning you it was 
important he should know. Everything 
turned out as I thought it would. Our 
good, gracious prince accompanied me 
to the church, heard you play like an an- 
gel from heaven, and now you are a made 
man. Six hundred dollars salary, a 
house, all the wood you want; what 
would you have more?” 

“OQ my God!” cried Walther, while 
tears of joy ran down his cheeks, — “O 
my God! what have I done to deserve 
this happiness? What will my dear 
wife say when I return to her? How 
my children will rejoice! O my God! 
it is too much, too much! What have 
I done to deserve it?” 

“ Control yourself,” said the chamber- 
lain seriously. ‘ God has sent you this 
good fortune because you were patient 
in trouble and joyfulin hope. All things 
are for the best to those who love God. 
This is what you said when your house 
was burning ; and so now he has ful- 
filled those words.” 

“ And blessed be his name!” cried 
Walther, looking upward. “Oh, give 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, for 
his mercy endureth for ever !” 

One can imagine the joy that was felt 
by Walther’s wife, his children, the Herr 
Pastor, and other friends, when he made 
known his good fortune to them. We 
need only add that Walther enjoyed his 
happiness with ceaseless gratitude to 
God, and in true friendship for the good 
old chamberlain whom he had chosen 
as the instrument of his own loving-kind- 
ness. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH OF OUR BIBLE. 


BY A, E.— FOURTH ARTICLE. 


Poor human nature goes to extremes. 
If one finds a notable remedy for a sin- 
gle disease, he is apt to believe that it 
will cure a thousand other diseases. Let 
me then guard my reader at this point, 
and say that “Old English” will soz 
cure all the seeming disorders found in 
our version. 

I can speak from experience. The 
word “ borrow,” as applied to the trans- 
action of the Israelites with the Egyp- 
tians, used to trouble me. When I dis- 
covered what an excellent remedy “ Old 
English ” was, I said to myself, “ Now 
if the original will allow, this ‘ borrow’ 
must fall into line with the other anti- 
quated words, and mean something be- 
sides borrow, e.g., beg, or demand, — 
anything that does not look toward re- 
turning what was taken.” So I ransacked 
Shakspeare, and dictionaries, and gloss- 
aries; but, in spite of the supposed al- 
lowance of the original, “ borrow” would 
not mean anything but “ borrow,” and 
finally even the original failed me ; for 
when one of the sons of the prophets 
let his ax-head fall into the water, and 
cried out to Elisha, “ Alas, master, for 
it was dorrowed,” he used the same word 
that was applied to the Israelites. 

My conclusion, after having spent con- 
siderable time over the word, was that if 
there are any words in the language that 
have zot changed their meaning since 
1611, “borrow” is one of them. In 
fact, it is poor business, this trying to 
make a word mean what it doesn’t mean. 

Of late, my justification of the borrow- 
ing of the Israelites, and their not 
paying again, has been that such pay- 
ment was providentially made impossi- 
ble, and that the consciences and fears 
of the oppressors of God’s people were 
so touched that though the Israelites 
borrowed fairly, the lenders lent to them 


“hoping for nothing again” except to 
be rid of the causes of their terrible 
plagues. ; 

Again, there are mistranslations, not 
many of them indeed of much impor- 
tance, which it is vain to ascribe to the 
peculiar language of old times. For in- 
stance, it is useless to Jook in old authors 
to find the word “on” used in the sense 
of “at” or “by.” It must have been 
simply a mistake which made our trans- 
lators write, or some one print, “ Jesus 
therefore being wearied with his jour- 
ney, sat thus oz the well.” Jno. iv. 6. 

So in the introduction of Paul’s famous 
address on Mars’ Hill (Acts xvii. 22), it 
was an error of translation, as I suppose 
all scholars acquainted with English 
would admit, to say “too superstitious ” 
instead of “very fond of worship,” or 
“very religious.” 

It is wonderful that the positive errors 
of translation are so few. Those who 
wish to read a candid and interesting 
discussion of some of them may find it 
in Trench’s book, “ On the Authorized 
Version of the New Testament.” 

Another class of words which can not 
be charged to Old English is due to the 
fact that the Bible is, in the original, an. 
ancient book. 

Thus the word “heart” is used to de- 
note not merely the affections, but the 
will and the understanding ; not because 
this was demanded by the English lan- 
guage, but because the ancients so re- 
garded it, and the translators were not 
at liberty to change it. The same is 
true of “judge,” which in ancient times 
was not confined to judicial proceedings, 
but meant to vwz/e in every capacity in 
which civil government could be carried 
on. 

The word “ bowels,” in the sense of 
feelings, affections, belongs to this class. 
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The ancients regarded them, not exclud- 
ing always the heart, as the bodily seat 
of the feelings, especially those of com- 
passion. It seemed to be the duty of 
a translator not to interfere with this 
conception, but to transfer it; and it is 
noticeable that this use of the word 
was by earlier versions ingrafted into 
English, so that it flourished for a time, 

. though it has since fallen off. Gov. 
Bradford says, “The hearing of these 
things could not but move the dowels of 
men to grate within them.” A similar 
use is found in Shakspeare. 

It remains, however, that while there 
are some things that can not be explained 
by the course of study now before us, 
there are many that can be. 

With this introduction, or, if itsoseem 
to any, interruption, I ask my reader to 
take up with me the list of familiar words 
with unfamiliar meanings which was be- 
gun in my last. 


BASE, as an adjective, is not used 
in the Scriptures with any distinct ref- 
erence to moral character. It might 
have been applied with propriety to our 
Saviour himself, as one “on earth 
abased,” for it means simply low, in rank, 
circumstances, or appearance. Job xxx. 
8 is no exception, although the “chil- 
dren of base men,” who grieved the pa- 
triarch, doubtless were of a morally base 
parentage. 


“The Most High... setteth up over it the 
basest of men.” Dan. iv. 17. 
“ Base things of the world... hath God 
chosen.” 1 Cor. i. 28. 
“ Art thou officer, 
Or art thou dase, common, and popular ?” 
Shaks. 
“ Which the daser sorte doe som time su- 
perstitiouslye note as signs and wonders.” 
Vergil, d. 1555. 


BE is often used for “are,” but not in 
the second person. In the passage first 
following, the word “ be” is supplied by 
the translators : — 


\ 
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“The Philistines de [are] upon thee, Sam- 
son.” Jud. xvi. 9. 

“We de Abraham’s seed.” John viii. 33. 

“There d¢e—who knows not that there 
be?—of Protestants and professors, who 
live and die in as errant and implicit faith as 
any lay Papist of Loretto.” Milton. 


BEAST in old times did not have so 
uniformly a forbidding look as now, was 
not so deastly. Wyclif in his Testament 
wrote, “a beestli man,” where we now 
read “the natural man” (1 Cor. ii. 14), 
and “a beestli bodi,” where we now 
read “a natural body.” (1 Cor. xv. 44.) 
The word in many cases falls short of 
our “animal” (which is notin the Bible) 
in emphasizing the difference between 
man and the lower orders of creatures, 
while in other instances it has its full 
modern meaning. Though I have prom- 
ised to abstain from quoting the original, 
I will say, for the benefit of those unac- 
quainted with Greek, that all the wzcked 
“beasts” in John’s Revelation have a 
different original word from those which 
figure in the visions of heaven. The 
latter are simply “living beings,” of an 
entirely unique character. 


“ And the four and twenty elders and the 
four éeasts fell down and worshiped God.” 
Rey. xix. 4. 

“That ilke [every] ymage bare liknesse of 
man and of none other beste.” Gower. 


BECAUSE, ina single instance, is equiv- 
alent to “so that,” and denotes inten- 
tion. Careful readers of the following 
passage have probably got the true 
sense by twisting the word “should” 
into “ought to”: — 


“The multitude rebuked them decause they 
should hold their peace.” Matt. xx. 31. 

“Tt is the care of some onely to come off 
speedily, for the time ; or to contrive some 
false periods of businesse, Jecazse they may 
seeme men of dispatch.” Bacon. 


BONNET now signifies a woman’s 
outer head-dress ; but among our Eng- 
lish, ancestors men wore what ‘were 
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called dounets, as women now wear hats. 
The absence of the word “hat” from 
the Bible will of course be referred 
mainly not to its English, but to its 
Oriental origin. 


“ For Aaron’s sons thou shalt make... 
bonnets.” Ex, xxviil. 40. 

“ After a lytle ceason, puttyng of [off] hys 
boneth he sayde: &c.” Hall, 1550. 

“T think he bought.... his doze in Ger- 


many.” Shaks. 


Book, which is used so commonly in 
the Bible in its general sense, has once 
the peculiar meaning of “ bill of accusa- 
tion.” Job had no reference to literary 
efforts when he said, — 


“My desire is that the Almighty would 
answer me, and that mine adversary had 
written a book.” Job xxxi. 35. 

“ By that time will our dook [formal con- 


tract] I think be drawn.” Shaks. 


BRAVERY, found only once, means 
something very different from valor. It 
is finery, splendid clothing. 


“The Lord will take away the drvavery of 
their tinkling ornaments.” Isa. iii. 18. 


** With silken coats and caps and golden rings, 
With ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and 
things ; 
With scarfs and fans and double change 
of bravery.” Shaks. 
“Like a stately ship... 
With all her dvavery on and tackle trim.” 
Milton, 
“The glories of them are . . in the 
bravery of their liveries.” Bacon. 


BuRST is once used very inappropri- 
ately, it would seem, as applied to the 
breaking of a potter’s vessel ; but judged 
by the standard of 1611, the use is cor- 
rect. 


“There shall not be found in the dzrsting 
of it a sherd to take fire from the hearth.” 
Isa. Xxx. 14. 

“You will not pay for the glasses you have 
burst.” 


“ How her bridle was burst” Shaks. 
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“ He burst his lance against the sand below.” 
Fairfax, d. 1632. 

By, in a single passage, has the old 
meaning of against. Thus the apostle 
Paul testifies of his good conscience by 
saying, — 

“T know nothing dy myself.” 1 Cor. iv: 4. 

“TJ am exceedingly sorry that such faults 
can be proved éy the queen as I heard of 
their relation.” Cranmer. 

“Tf so be thou hast spoken éy thy neigh- 
bor.” Latimer. 

By AND BY originally meant immedi- 
ately; but, as Trench remarks, “the 
inveterate procrastination of men has 
caused it to designate a remoter term, 
even as ‘presently’ does not any longer 
mean, at this present, but, in a little 
while.” As a singular result, the follow- 
ing passage would be pretty nearly re- 
stored to its first force by omitting the 
66 not ” Cie 

“The end is not dy and by.” Luke xxi. 9. 

“ As soone as ever thei eskaped into safe- 
tie, thei Jez and bez sent embassadours.” 
Vergil. 

CAREFUL, while it has its present 
meaning of watchful, heedful, as when 
we are commanded to be “careful to 
maintain works,” has also the meaning 
of anxious, full of care. 

“They shall eat their bread with carefud- 
Ezek. xii. 19. 

“ Be careful for nothing.” 


ness.” 
Phil. iv. 6. 
“ Oh, full of careful business are his looks ; 
For heaven’s sake, speak comfortable 
words.” 
“ By him that raised me to this careful hight 
From that contented hap which I enjoyed.” 
Shaks. 
CARELESS has the meaning some- 
times, perhaps always, of secure, free 
from anxiety. 
“Make the caveless Ethiopians afraid.” 
Ezek. xxx, 9. 
“Sleep she as sound as careless infancy.” 
* Anon a careless herd, 


Full of the pasture, jumps along by him.” 
Shaks. 
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CARRIAGE, which is used six times, 
never denotes a vehicle, but that which 
ts carried, baggage. Isaiah xlvi. 1 is 
probably no exception. In view of this, 
one can estimate the profundity of the 
following language, quoted by Trench 
from a modern objector to the truthful- 
ness of the Acts: “How could they 
have taken up their ‘carriages,’ when 
there is no road for wheels, nothing but 
a mountair track, between Caesarea and 
Jerusalem?” 


“ And David left his carriage in the hand 
of the keeper of the carriage.” -1 Sam. 
XviL 22. 

“ We took up our carriages, and went up 
to Jerusalem.” Acts xxi. 15. See Judges 
xviii. 21; Isa. x. 28. 

“The trafficke and cariage apperteigning 
to the armye.” Hall. 


CAST, as an adjective, requires the ad- 
dition of “off” to restore its ancient 
meaning. ; 

“ Took thence old cast clouts.” Jer. xxxvili. 
Il. : 


“He hath bought a pair of cast lips of 
Diana.” Shaks. 


CHARGER is now a word of several 
meanings ; but its only meaning, in the 
Bible, is a large dish. 


“His offering was one silver charger.” 
Num. vii. 13. 

“Give me here John Baptist’s head in a 
charger.” Matt. xiv. 8. 

“In this one charger he served up at the 
table all kind of birds.” Holland. 


CHARITY was once a higher and 
purer word than love. In 1611, it had 
come down to be nearly equivalent to it ; 
and in our day, it has even fallen below 
love, and denotes the exhibition of love 
in alms-giving, or in overlooking the 
faults of others. 


“‘ Now abideth faith, hope, charity.” 1 Cor. 
xiii. 13. 
“ For charity itself fulfills the law, 
~ And who can sever love from charity ?” 
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“ Thy love is far from charity, 
That in love’s grief desir’st society.” 
Shaks. 


CHECK is used only once, and with 
the old meaning of rebuke : — 


“T have heard the check of my reproach.” . 
Job xx. 3. 
“ His fault is much, and the good king his 

master 

Will check him for’t.” Shaks. 

“ They that were crucified with hym [Jesus] 
checked hym also.” Udal. 

CHURCH is only once used to designate 
a building, and then refers to heathen 
temples : — 

“Neither robbers of churches, nor blas- 
phemers of your goddess.” Acts xix. 37. 

“There was a yong rauen hatched in a 


nest upon the church of Castor and Pollux.” 
Holland. 


CEILING, in its modern sense of sur- 
face overhead, makes the first passage 
quoted below unintelligible. It formerly 
meant the wainscoting of a room. Thus 
paneled walls could properly be referred 
to by the prophet Haggai as furnishing 
a strong contrast between the Lord’s 
house and private houses. 

“ And he built the walls of the house within 
with boards of cedar, both the floor of the 
house and the walls of the ceding.” 1 Kings 
vi. 15. 

“Ts it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your 
ceiled houses, and this house lie waste?” 
Hag. 1. 4. 

CLEAN, with the meaning of entirely, 
has not become wholly obsolete among 
certain classes in conversation. 

“Ts his mercy clean gone for ever?” Ps. 
Ixxvil. 8. 


“ Those that were clean escaped.” 
i. 18. 


“Roaming clean through the bounds of 
Asia.” 
“But men may construe things after their 
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fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things them- 
selves.” Shaks, 
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“Go clean contrary to Him that bear the 
cross.” Latimer. 


CLOSET is coming to denote exclu- 
. sively a very small apartment for clothes, 
hardly worthy the name of a room. It 
never has this meaning in the Bible, 
where it is used only three times. The 
old meaning is retained when we speak 
of persons as “closeted together.” 


“The bride out of her closet.” Joel ii. 16. 
“ When thou prayest enter into thy closet.” 
Matt. vi. 6. See Luke xii. 3. 


“ As I was sewing in my closet.” 


Shaks. 


Coast had formerly no special refer- 
ence to the sea-shore, as now, but meant 
border, and region : — ? 

“This shall be your south coast.” 
XV. 4. 

“At Jerusalem and throughout all the 
coasts of Judea.” Acts xxvi. 20. 


Josh. 


“To be found in many caas¢s and quarters 
of the heaven.” Holland. 

“Whose bolt .... batters all rebeiling 
coasts.” Shaks. 


COAT, as a garment for females, is 
now used only in the form “ petti-coat.” 
Formerly it sometimes denoted a wo- 
man’s outer garment : — 

“T have put off my coat; how shall I put 
itvon.? aC ant. v..2. 


“And she had on a coate of grene.” 
Chaucer. 


CoMFORT etymologically means to 
strengthen ; and this was its old mean- 
ing. 

“Comfort thy heart with a morsel of 
bread.” Jud. xix. 5. 

“He shall give you another Comforter.” 
Jno. xiv. 16. 

“ He coumfortide hym [it] with nailes that 
it shulde not be moued.” Wyclif, Isa. xli. 7. 

“King Charles promised him aide and 
comfort.” Tall. ~ 


ComMPASS sometimes signified a cir- 
cuit : — 


“ From thence we fetched a compass, and 
came to Rhegium.” See 
2 Kings iii. 9. 


Acts xxviii. 13. 
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“My mind exceeds the comfass of her wheel.” 


“This day I breathed first : time is come 


round ; 

And where I did begin, there I shall end: 

My life is run his compass.” Shaks. 

COMPREHEND, which is now used of 
mental comprehension, is twice used in 
an outward physical sense. I must leave 
it to the reader to find a quotation that’ 
will illustrate this. 

“ Comprehended the dust of the earth ina 
measure.” Isa, xl. 12. 

“The light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not.” Jno. i. 5. 

CONFOUND and CONFUSION were an- 
ciently stronger words than now, imply- 
ing complete disaster. 

“ Confounded be all they that serve graven 
images.” Ps. xcvil. 7. 

“Let them be turned back and brought to 
confusion that devise my hurt.” Ps, xxxv. 4. 
“ Confounds thy fame as whirlwinds shake 

fair buds.” 
“Tell him Revenge is come to join with him, 

And work cozfusion on his enemies.” 

Shaks. 

“ Kyng Rycharde ... knewe well that 
they came to his confusion.” Hall. 

CONSCIENCE, which now denotes mor- 
al consciousness, formerly also meant 
ordinary consciousness, knowledge. 

“ Should have no more cozscéence of sins.” 
iblebyexazs 

“T will speak my consczence of the king.” 


Shaks. 
“ Conscience of the same [merit] is the ac- 
complishment of man’s rest.” Bacon. 
CONVENIENT does not always in the 
Bible mean that which will not discom- 
mode one, but that which is proper and 
right : — 


“To do those things which are not conven- 


zent.” Rom. i. 28. 
“Tis not convenient you should be coz- 
ened.” Shaks, 


CONVERSANT is found only twice, and 
refers to the outward intercourse of life, 
instead of mental familiarity with a sub- 
ject, as now: — 
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* The women and the little ones, and the 
strangers that were conversant among them.” 
Josh. viii. 35. See 1 Sam. xxv. 15. 

“While he was yet conversant in the 
world.” South. 

CONVERSATION, in the Bible, is never 
confined to mere talking, and never has 
any special reference to that, but means 
way of life, conduct : — 

“To him that ordereth his conversation 
ariehtvue esi. 23. 

“ Be ye holy in all manner of conversation.” 
plePet 15. 

“ Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still conver- 
sation.” 

‘** But all are banished till their conversations 

Appear more wise and modest to the 

world.” Shaks. 

“A due respect was also had unto the 
conversations of men, namely, that they were 
without scandal.” New England’s Memo- 
rial. 


ConviNcE, following its derivation, 
meant originally to overcome. Next it 
meant to overcome by convincing one of 
wrong-doing, to convict. Nowit means 
simply to convince one of the truth by 
argument or evidence. The second 
meaning is found several times in the 
Bible : — 

- “There was none of you that convinced 
Job.” Job xxxii. 12. 

“Which of you convinceth me of sin?” 
Jno. viil. 46. 

“Else might the world convince of levity 


As well my undertakings as your counsels,” 
Shaks. 


CORPSE means literally body, whether 
with life or without, and is so used twice 
out of the five times it occurs. 

“Behold they were all dead corpses.” 
2 Kin. xix. 35. See Isa. xxxvii. 36. 

“ But naked, without needful vestiments 
To clad his corpse with meet habiliments, 
He cared not for dint of sword or spear.” 

Spencer. 


“Where the dead corpse of Bassianus lay.” 
Shaks. 


CouSIN, used only twice, had formerly 
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a wider meaning than now, at least in 
this country ; denoting various degrees 
of kinship. 


“Thy cousin Elizabeth .... her neigh- 
bors and cousins.” Luke i. 36, 58. 
“ How now, brother? Where is my couszz, 
your son?” 
“Good grandam, tell us, is our father dead ? 
(Reply.) My pretty cousins, you mistake 
ery 


CREATURE now means a living being: 
anciently it meant that which is created, 
whether beings or material things. 


“The creature [creation] itself also shall 
be delivered.” Rom. viii. 21. 

“For every creature of God is good.” 1 
Tim. iv. 4. 

“ He asked water, a creature so common 
and needful that it was against the law of 
nature to deny him.” Fuller, b. 1608. 

“ God’s first creature was light.” Bacon. 


CREEK is now, in this country at least, 
applied to a small river or brook. In 
the only passage where it is found in 
our Bible it has its older meaning of a 
small bay. The quotation given below 
at secondhand from Cook’s Voyages is 
about a century too recent, but is the 
best I can find. 


“They discovered a certain creek with a 
shore, into which they were minded, if it 
were possible; to thrust in the ship.” Acts 
XXVil. 39. . 

“ There was no passage into the lake by 
the creek, which was fifty fathoms wide at the 
entrance.” 


CUMBER, in the language of the Bible, 
is something more than encumber. It 
means to annoy, spoil, distress. It is 
used but twice : — 


“Why cumbereth it the ground?” Luke 
xiii. 7. 

“ Martha was cumbered about much serv- 
ing.” Luke x. 4o. 


“The archers . . . so wounded the fote- 
men, so galled the horses, and so cumbred 
the men of armes,” &c. Hall. 

* A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
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Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall caméer all the parts of Italy.” 
Shaks. 


CUNNING is a word that has suffered 
some degradation in the lapse of time. 
It originally meant knowing, skillful, and 
has this meaning uniformly in the Old 
Testament. 


“That were instructed in the songs of the 
Lord, even all that were cunning.” 1 Chr. 
XXV. 7. 

“ Cunning in music and the mathematics.” 

““Go hire me twenty cunning cooks.” 

“T held it ever, 
Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches.” Shaks. 


CURIOUS, as applied to things, is now 
almost equivalent to singular, peculiar, 
or even queer ; but an older meaning is 
careful, or exhibiting care and art : — 


Dr. JOHNSON’s DICTIONARY. — In 
this work, when it shall be found that 
much is omitted, let it not be forgotten 
that much likewise is performed; and 
though no book was ever spared out of 
tenderness to the author, and the world 
is little solicitous to know whence pro- 
ceeded the faults of that which it con- 
demns, yet it may gratify curiosity to in- 
form it that the English Dictionary was 
written with little assistance of the 
learned, and without any patronage of 
the great; not in the soft obscurities of 
retirement, or under the shelter of aca- 
demic bowers, but amid inconvenience 
and distraction, in sickness and in sor- 
row. It may repress the triumph of 
malignant criticism to observe that, if 
our language is not here fully displayed, 
I have only failed in an attempt which 
no human powers have hitherto com- 
pleted. If the lexicons of ancient 
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“The curious girdle of the ephod.” Ex. 
xxviii. 8. 

“ When I was made in secret, and curz- 
ously wrought.” Ps. cxxxix. 15. 
“In a most curious mantle, wrought by the 

hand 

Of his queen mother.” Shaks. 

“Some bookes are to be read only in 
parts; others to be read, but not curzously.” 
Bacon. 

“Give me thy grace that I may be a czrz- 
ous and prudent spender of my time.” J. 


Taylor, b. 1613. 


Custom, in modern commerce, is con- 
fined to sums paid on exports and im- 
ports. In the Bible it means tax in gen- 
eral. 


“Saw Matthew sitting at the receipt of 
custom.” Matt. ix. 9. : 
“ Let there be freedomes from custome till 


the plantation be of strength.” Bacon. 


tongues, now immutably fixed, and com- 
prised in a few volumes, be yet, after the 
toil of successive ages, inadequate and 
delusive ; if the aggregated knowledge 
and co-operating diligence of the Italian 
academicians did not secure them from 
the censure of Beni; if the embodied 
critics of France, when fifty years had 
been spent upon their work, were obliged 
to change its economy, and give their 
second edition another form, I may 
surely be contented without the praise 
of perfection, which, if I could obtain in 
this gloom of solitude, what would it 
avail me? I have protracted my work till 
most of those whom I wished to please 
have sunk into the grave, and success 
and miscarriage are empty sounds. I 
therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquil- 
lity, having little to fear or hope from 
censure or from praise. 
From the Author’s Preface, 


THE JOYS OF THE FAMILY. 


BY COUNT AGENOR DE GASPARIN. — TRANSLATED BY MARY L. BOOTH, 


WE can not study the duties of the 
family without in a measure foreshadow- 
ing its joys. How joyful it is to walk in 
the path of righteousness.! How joy- 
ful it is to march forward with God’s aid 
and under his eye! How joyful it is to 
go on thus “from strength to strength !” 

This biblical text mich I have just 
quoted expresses one of the intensest 
joys that we can taste on earth. The 
heart beats at the mere thought of feel- 
ing strength in ourselves, —a strength 
from above, a strength which increases 
in proportion as itis exercised, a strength 
which begets strength. 

And such, amidst many humiliations 
and falls, is the story of all families truly 
worthy of the name. They continue to 
increase in strength of affection and of 
the moral life ; and a swift but gentle cur- 
rent bears them toward whatever is good 
and generous. Can there be a better 
source of joy? 

If a theoretical distinction can be 
drawn between happiness and duty, prac- 
tically they are one and the same. The 
gospel at least does not separate them ; 
it solves these two great problems at 
once. It is not, however, indifferent to 
the order in which they are placed: with 
it, duty goes in advance, and joy follows 
after. 

The joys and the sorrows of the fam- 
ily are worth the trouble of being exam- 


ined closely and ‘by themselves. On ap- 
proaching them, I feel moved with re- 
spect and emotion. How great is joy! 
how great is sorrow! This is the touch- 
stone of all doctrines ; if you would know 
their value, test them by joy and sorrow. 
Those which deny them are false ; those 
which do not sanctify them are also 
false. Naught but the true doctrine 
teaches us to rejoice simply and sacredly, 
and to weep with hope. 

I shall not undertake to define joy. I 
prefer repeating a text of the Scripture: 
“ He that is of a merry heart hath a con- 
tinual feast.” To be of a merry heart, 
to possess contentment of spirit, to be 
trusting, and to render thanks, to open 
the soul freely to blessings, and to look 
on the bright side of things, — this is 
what the gospel offers to all, even to the 
afflicted. To all, the best part of happi- 
ness is that which none can take away, 
and which has nothing to do with ine- 
quality of condition. 

Without joy we should never know 
life in its greatness and beauty. The 
joyful alone love it thus as it should be 
loved, because of its sweetness, serious- 
ness, and divinity. 

Joy opens the eyes because it opens 
the heart. Joy is an incomparable mis- 
sionary ; it refutes many objections, and 
overthrows much resistance ; it unvails 


the most magnificent aspects of the gos- 
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pel. Instead of a gloomy doctrine, which 
would save us by mutilating us, it shows 
us a doctrine as lovable as austere; 
which spares no sin, but which sup- 
presses no enjoyment; which does not 
found our sanctification on the ruin of 
the affections and the atrophy of the 
faculties, but which develops our facul- 
ties, and strengthens our affections ; 
which calls upon us to renounce our- 
selves, to bear our cross, and to make 
sacrifices, but which strips us only to 
clothe us anew; and which takes from 
us what is evil only to load us with what 
is good. 

And these two works of the gospel 
agree exactly. A marvelous harmony is 
wrought in the depths of our being. 
There it is found that joys and duties 
are inseparable. It would therefore be 
requisite that, in order to render us joy- 
ful, God should destroy in us whatever 
is opposed to the moral law ; and it is 
in this way that the problem of happi- 
ness, everywhere else insoluble, is re- 
solved of itself day after day, through 
victory after victory, in the humblest 
Christians. 

Fathom this saying of the Bible, 
“The light of the righteous rejoiceth.” 
(Pr. xiii. 9.) There is nothing joyful here 
on earth but the light of the righteous ; 
but how joyful this is! Have you ever 
chanced to climb a mountain by night, 
to thread your way through gloomy for- 
ests that cover its sides? As soon as 
day breaks, and the first ray of light —a 
joyful ray, full of cheerfulness — pene- 
trates the leafy arches, the birds burst forth 
in song, as if at a given signal life re-ap- 
pears, and the earth rejoices. 

We often hear of the obstacles en- 
countered by duty ; we rarely hear of 
those encountered by joy. The phenom- 
enon nevertheless is the same; and it 
may not be useless to look at it also in 
its least understood phase. 

To know how to be happy is not a 
common thing. And to wish it,—I 
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scarcely dare make the assertion, so 
strange does it seem, — but, in truth, we 
do not wish it. Happiness, that unac- 
customed guest, forces itself upon us 
despite ourselves. And why? because 
we can not receive it alone, but by its 
side appears another traveler, whose 
grave aspect terrifies us; they journey 
together, hand in hand. 

For this reason, the counterfeit joys, 
those which are separate from duty, are 
in request among us; we distrust only 
the true ones. Thirsting for happiness, 
though we turn aside from it, we must 
accept it as it is. 

Happiness is a pearl of great price 
that must be fished up from the deep 
waters. We seat ourselves idly on the 
shore: it seems to us that happiness 
ought to come of its own accord to place 
itself in our hands ; we are angry and 
shocked at not being happy, and cast 
glances of envy at the intrepid divers 
who plunge to the depths of the sea in 
search of the pearl. 

To attain happiness, that is to say, 
duty, we must take our life in our hand 
and plunge into the ocean, beyond mor- 
tal sight. The faith which accepts 
everything, and, consequently, which 
gives everything; the faith which gives 
itself fearlessly to the right, shutting its 
ears to the cries of pride, and the ter- 
rors of selfishness threatened with death ; 
the loving faith which saves us without 
works, but which contains works, — this 
faith renders us capable at the same 
time of obedience and of happiness. 
And this is why happiness is a duty, and 
why Christ said to his disciples, “ Be ye 
always joyful.” 

The truth of this marvelous saying 
appears most of all in the family. Here, 
the moral character of joy does not suf- 
fer itself to be mistaken. The family 
well understands the duty of being joy- 
ful, and of shaking off dullness and mel- 
ancholy. 


We have no right to be dull. In well- 
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regulated families we have not the time. 
The brave are never. dull;-a heroic life 
does not admit of a single moment of 
lassitude. It is cowards who are dull, 
those who abandon themselves to their 
inertia, who do not struggle energeti- 
cally against their indolence, and who for- 
get others. How is it possible to be 
dull in the midst of the affections, the 
interests, the anxieties, and the noble 
conflicts which fill domestic life? How 
is it possible to be dull between the 
work at home and the work abroad? It 
seems impossible, and it is so. When 
the heart and the conscience are silent, 
a moral solitude is formed about us, and 
we are attacked by weariness of the void 
thus made. And the richest are not the 
least subject to dullness; to become 
thoroughly acquainted with this shame- 
ful malady, there is nothing like being 
in excellent health, with a well-filled 
purse, able to satisfy all our desires, and 
meeting no obstacle to our fancies ; if, 
in the bargain, we have suppressed or 
weakened the family and its restraints, 
which are aids, our situation becomes 
desperate. Dull at home, dull abroad, 
dull ourselves, and inspiring others with 
dullness, and dragging everywhere our 
discontented satiety, we shall finally, per- 
haps, become a prey to despair. These 
gorged and idle lives end sometimes in 
suicide, and sometimes in that unbridled 
worldliness which replaces duty by ex- 
citement, and happiness by giddiness. 
Need I say that in prescribing joy to 
us, the gospel is far from prohibiting 
grief? Griefhas a marked place in every 
family: it has its part and mission to 
perform there, as we shall speedily be 
called upon to show. But grief is not 
dullness ; grief, strange to say, walks 
side by side with joy. Deep souls feel 
alike true happiness and true sadness. 
Together with dullness I have named 
melancholy. This also has nothing in 
common with grief. A despondent and 
languid melancholy is one of the un- 
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healthy fashions of our times. We have 
relished the peculiar pleasure which is 
found in dwelling on gloomy thoughts, 
mourning and bewailing our destiny, 
and reciting our zovissima verba. Un- 
der the beautiful verses of Lamartine I 
discover a sentiment, the charm of which 
appears_ suspicious to me, for I draw 
therefrom neither courage for life nor 
energy for duty. Listen: — 


“* When happiness has no more vagueness or 
mystery, 
When the golden cloud has left the world 
bare, 
When life has once lost its illusions, 
When it no longer deceives us, there is an 
end to happiness. 


And elsewhere that image in which 
the poor melancholy tendencies of our 
times are invested with a splendid poetic 
garb : — 


“On a day interspersed with storm, 
Hast thou seen the sun gliding from cloud 
to cloud, 
And whilst your eye, fixed on this shadow, 
Seems at last to seize the already setting 


star, 

The cloud suddenly breaks and dissolves 
in air. 

You seek to pursue it; ah! you are too 
late : 


The sun is always found beyond the gaze.” 


The sun is always beyond the gaze. 
So itis with happiness. You follow it by 
the purple trace which dyes the clouds, 
you overtake it, you seem to grasp it, but 
it is always beyond your reach. Such is 
the eternal complaint of humanity. It 
is easier to complain than to conquer. 
Christ the conqueror summons us to vic- 
tory. And with victory he will give us 
joy; through him, valiant hearts are joy- 
ful hearts. 

The ravages of sin are shown no- 
where perhaps under a more terrible form 
than in this incapacity for happiness. 
On this ground, as on all others, the two 
principles are at war: selfishness which 
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kills joy, and self-abnegation which gives 
it life. 

And on this ground the family is the 
most powerful agent in the hands of God. 
The enemy of selfishness, it should be 
the great dispenser of joy. Joy is a first 
necessity to it; it can not spare it. To 
be happy is a family virtue ; the happy 
are those who render others happy. 
You remember that military leader who 
asked but one question when an officer 
was proposed to him: “Is he happy?” 
The family might readily do the same: 
when it is in question to choose a friend 
or to admit a new member by marriage, 
it might readily confine itself to the 
question, “Is he happy?” 

Is he happy? that is to say, Is he 
open-hearted, simple, and sympathetic ? 
Is he happy? that is to say, Is he good- 
natured? Is he happy? that is to say, 
Has he a grateful disposition? Is he 
happy? that is to say, Does he forget 
himself in thinking of others? Is he 
happy? that is to say, Does he know 
how to love, regret, and weep? Is 
he happy ? that is to say, Does he take 
his duties in earnest? Is he happy? 
that is to say, Is he dissatisfied with 
himself? Is he happy? that is to say, 
Has he carried his troubles to the feet of 
Christ? Has he given his heart to 
Christ? Has he begun a new life? Is 
he struggling against his vices, and striv- 
ing to stem the current ? 

In the joys of the family there is not 
an atom of levity. What constitutes 
them is most of all the common faith of 
its members, the heart-life that exists 
therein, warm, active, earnest, and loy- 
ing. You have seen such households, 
where peace rules, where labor is joined 
with charming sallies of mirth, and where 
all, sure of each other, courageously 
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brave the tempests of life. Ifthe storm 
roars, the port is in sight, and it is cer- 
tain that all will reach it in safety. 

We make ample allowance, as is 
needful, alas! for care and sorrow. We 
make allowance for impaired health, 
which destroys the buoyancy of the,soul, 
and gives rise, by virtue of physical laws, 
to a morbid sadness worthy of pity ? 
Do you believe that the joys of the fam- 
ily will cease on this account? Will its 
members cease to love each other? 
Will they not suffer together? Will 
they not pray together? Will not the 
strong support the weak? Will not the 
trial bear fruits of patience, and conse- 
quently of joy? Let them alone; the 
sun, a moment vailed, will emerge from 
the cloud, and there will be happiness 
in the household. And be sure that this 
will have been powerfully aided by the 
feeling that joyfulness isa duty ; that by 
not striving to make home happy we fail 
in our duty to our kindred ; and that by 
abandoning ourselves to a cowardly mel- 
ancholy, we sacrifice others even more 
than ourselves. 

This is not all. This union of joy 
with the family furnishes us another les- 
son: not only does the family demand 
joy, not only does it give it, but it like- 
wise transforms it. There are evil joys, 
which degrade instead of elevating, and 
which dissipate and weaken the moral 
nature: the family banishes these. There 
are selfish joys: it reproves them. It 
desires none but those which are good, 
and to these it imparts a new character. 
A joy shared with another is doubled. 
What happiness equals that of render- 
ing others happy? He does not know joy 
who has not known the collective joys of 
the family, a few of which I shall at- 
tempt to depict. 
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AMY'S CROSS. 


BY KATE J. NEELY. 


“JTF any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” 

Little Amy Dutton said these words 

over and over again, as she sat, one 
Saturday afternoon, with her Bible and 
-question-book in her lap, studying her 
Sunday-school lesson. Amy was natu- 
rally a gentle and thoughtful child, and 
she had begun timidly to hope, of late, 
that she was a Christian also; that she 
had really been made through faith a 
child of God, and an heir of salvation; 
and her Sunday-school lessons were no 
mere duty-tasks to her, but a real search- 
ing of the Scriptures, which held the 
words of eternal life. 

So, instead of rattling over her texts 
like a parrot, caring only to commit the 
words to memory, she read them very 
solemnly and thoughtfully, and then sat 
and pondered them in her heart. This 
afternoon, in particular, the words of the 
text above lingered in her mind, and she 
repeated them. half aloud, and seemed 
to be thinking out their meaning very 
deeply. 

“¢ Take up zs cross, and follow me ;’ 
that is just what I want to do, to follow 
him ; but can’t I do it without taking up 
across? I have no cross to take up. 
Of course I know it doesn’t mean a veal 
cross, a great, dreadful wooden one, like 
that which those wicked men made Jesus 


carry ; it means dozug things and bearing 
things which we don’t like, for Christ’s 
sake. But I don’t have to do or to bear 
anything I don’t like. Everybody is so 
kind to me, and I have such a happy 
home, and my teacher and the girls at 
school love me, — how can IJ have a cross 
to bear? As to denying myself, that is 
no cross to me; it is so pleasant to do 
without things for other people! I didn’t 
mind at all giving up a new hat to buy 
things for poor little Nanny Grant; it 
was better than a new hat to see how 
delighted she was with her warm shawl. 
And as to my missionary money, that I 
have to save out of my spending money, 
—what do I care for candy, when I think 
of those poor little heathen children 
thrown to the crocodiles? Then, as to 
Allie and Louie upsetting my work-box 
and my baby-house sometimes, why, it’s 
no denial at all to keep from scolding 
them; they are such cunning little dar- 
lings I couldn’t be angry with them if I 
tried. No, I have no cross to bear; and 
I wonder if I can not follow Christ with- 
out it?” 

Amy sat a long time, pondering the 
text, and trying to find something in her 
daily life which she could consider a real 
cross ; but her temper was so sweet, and 
her heart so loving, that everything 
seemed sunny and pleasant to her ; and, 
unlike those discontented children who 
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find trials in everything, she could find 
nothing which she had-to do or to bear 
that was worthy of that awful name, a 
cross; and, before she put her books 
away, the earnest-hearted child knelt 
down in her little chamber, and prayed 
that God would send her some real trial, 
some cross to take up, that she might 
be sure she was following Christ. 

The answer to her strange prayer did 
not come next day, though Amy really 
quite kept a lookout for something to 
happen which would be hard to bear: 
but there was nothing but pleasantness 
and peace through all that Sabbath day. 
What could be nicer than the cheerful 
meeting and the interesting lessons in 
school, or the sitting in church between 
her own dear papa and mamma, listen- 
ing to the kind minister, who never for- 
got to give his “little lamb” a pleasant 
word as they passed down the aisle. 
Then the dinner, so funny and cozy, just 
like a pic-nic, Amy thought, because 
there was nothing hot cooked except a 
cup of tea, but plenty of nice bread and 


butter and pie or cake, with such crisp 


cold ham or tongue. Then there was 
her Sunday-school book and paper or 
magazine for the afternoon; and in the 
evening, oh, such delightful hymns, with 
mamma at the piano, and papa, and even 
little Louie, singing! 

No; the sweet Sabbath certainly 
brought no cross to the gentle Amy, 
though so many little girls think it a 
horribly dull day. Nor did Monday 
bring it, nor Tuesday, with their pleas- 
ant round of duties and recreations at 
home and at school. The week. had 
nearly passed away, and Amy had al- 
most forgotten her prayer in walking 
along the straight path which her own 
sweet temper and the grace of God filled 
with sunshine, when suddenly the an- 
swer came. 

It was Friday morning, and as usual 
Amy’s school diary contained no de- 
merit marks. It was a very rare thing 
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indeed for her teacher to find it neces- 
sary to place a cipher against the name 
of the gentle child, who was always so 
orderly and diligent, so faithful in all 
her duties, and so respectful and affec- 
tionate in her manner; and Amy felt a 
just pride. in the stainless record which 
was every week sent home for her pa- 
rents’ signature, and which always won 
her a pleased and loving kiss from papa 
and mamma. 

Unfortunately, however, for the school, 
there were very few pupils who were as 
conscientious and careful as Amy; and 
many were the imperfect lessons, the 
blotted copybooks, the acts of disorder 
or of disobedience, that tried the teach- 
er’s patience, and filled the diaries with 
ominous black marks. One fault in par- 
ticular had seemed to be growing more 
common, and so much had been said 
about it that Amy was guarding against 
it with special care, —the fault of unpunc- 
tuality. 

It was a large public school which 
Amy attended; and at such a school, 
where more than a thousand children 
assemble every day, it is of much more 
importance than at a smaller establish- 
ment that there should be no stragglers 
coming in after nine o’clock to disturb 
the order and regularity with which 
everything is obliged to be conducted. 
Moreover, it is well known that punc- 
tuality is a duzy with every one, and that 
no real good work can be done in the 
world by those who neglect it. There- 
fore, the principal and teachers of the 
school were exceedingly particular to 
enforce the practice of prompt attend- 
ance, and had been so annoyed by the 
unusual amount of tardiness which had 
occurred during this term, that they were 
resolved to use the strongest possible 
measures to correct the fault. 

First one plan and then another had 
been tried to punish and mortify the 
dilatory pupils, and Amy had felt-so 
sorry as she saw one and another of her — 
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companions brought up and publicly re- 
proved before the school, deprived of 
her place in class, or of her dinner, or 
detained for an hour’s extra labor after 
school, and had thought how she had 
rather rise at dawn, or even start with- 
out her breakfast, than vex her teacher, 
and get into disgrace herself. 

As she was going to school this Fri- 
day morning, Amy stopped at the corner 
of a wide street, through which a rail- 
road passed, till a car, which was near 
at hand, and advancing rapidly, should 
go by. While she stood waiting she 
saw a little girl, a child of five or six 
years, start from the opposite sidewalk, 
and run across the street, trying to cross 
the track before the car should come 
up. She might have done it safely, 
though it was a very foolish venture, if 
no accident had happened ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the child’s foot slipped in the 
mud of the street, and she was down, 
down between the railroad tracks, di- 
rectly in the path of the quick-coming 
horses. 

The car was closely packed with peo- 
ple, the conductor busy inside, and the 
driver fairly struggling for room to stand 
on the crowded platform ; no one seemed 
to see the fallen child, who lay scream- 
ing and helpless ; and meanwhile a swift 
and horrible death was rapidly approach- 
ing her. 

It was a bold and dangerous thing to 
do, and Amy was a timid child; but she 
was brave to do the right thing, and in 
an instant she had rushed into the mid- 
dle of the street, and was waving her 
hand and shouting to the driver to stop; 
and just as he seemed to become con- 
scious that something was the matter, 
and try to check his horses, Amy suc- 
ceeded in catching hold of the fallen 
child, and dragging her out almost from 
under the animals’ feet. 

The men on the platform waved their 
hands and cried hurra! as the car rolled 
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heavily on; but Amy paid no heed to 
them. She found that the little girl was 
really badly hurt, her knee cut, and her 
ankle sprained, and that it was im- 
possible for her to get home alone. 
There was nothing, therefore, to be done 
but to accompany her, though Amy 
found, to her dismay, that the street in 
which the sobbing little one lived was a 
long way off, and knew that they would 
have to go so slowly that there would be 
but little chance of her being in time at 
school. 

Still, Amy knew that to help this little 
unfortunate was her first duty, and her 
heart was far too tender to think of leay- 
ing her when she clung to her with such 
pitiful cries ; so she started off with her, 
walking slowly and gently, and support- 
ing her carefully, till she reached her 
home, and left her in her grateful mo- 
ther’s arms ; then she turned back, and 
ran as fast as she could toward school. 
She might perhaps be early yet; and if 
not, it was her first fault, and of course 
she would be excused when the cause 
was made known. 

The great iron gates were just swing- 
ing to as Amy ran breathlessly up, and 
the monitor said, “ You had better aunty 
the last bell is ringing.” 

Amy heard the sound, and almost flew 
up the long stairs, but in vain ; before 
she could reach the top the door was 
closed and locked, and Amy was shut 
out in the hallalone, a tardy pupil! She 
felt very sorry, particularly when she 
heard the principal’s voice reading the 
morning chapter, and then the low tones 
of the girls repeating the Lord’s Prayer; 
and she felt worse still, ashamed and 
grieved, when one after another girl, still 
later than herself, came hurrying up- 
stairs, until a whole group had gathered 
in the hall, whispering and laughing, or 
scolding because of the punishment 
which they feared would follow, but none 
of them seeming really sorry, or making 
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an effort to be quiet, and listen to the 
solemn opening exercises at which they 
had failed to be present. 

The reading, the prayer, and the open- 
ing hymn, were ended at length, and then 
Amy’s heart beat a little in spite of her 
conscious innocence; perhaps Miss 
Townsend, the principal, would be very 
angry, there were so many late pupils 
this morning. And anyhow, how disa- 
greeable it would be to have to go in 
when the whole school was assembled, 
and feel that she was one of the dis- 
turbers of order ! 

There was a moment of ominous si- 
lence within as the last notes of the hymn 
died away, and then a rustling as of stiff 
and ample garments approaching, and 
then the door opened, and Miss Towns- 
end stood on the threshold. Her tall 
figure became erect and rigid, and her 
face severe with displeasure, as she sud- 
denly faced the troop of delinquents ; 
and she said nothing, but stood and sur- 
veyed them a moment in a silence which 
poor Amy felt to be awful. 

Then, turning back toward the school- 
room, the principal-called out in a clear, 
scornful tone, which rang through all 
the long suit of class-rooms, to the 
teacher at the piano, — 

“Miss Alison, will you oblige me by 
playing the ‘Dead March in Saul,’ or 
anything that is very slow and solemn, 
for the benefit of these young ladies in 
the hall? I wish them to march in so 
that the whole school may have an op- 
portunity of seeing who it is that brings 
the disgrace of tardiness upon the de- 
partment. Scholars, I give you all per- 
mission to turn round in your seats and 
look ; and you, young ladies,” she con- 
tinued, turning to the dilatory girls with 
sarcastic politeness a great deal more 
cutting than any rebuke, “be kind 
enough to form into line, and march into 
the school-room.” 

There was a general titter from with- 
in, and a quick rustle and bustle, as the 


hundreds of giddy girls turned to stare 
at the unfortunates without, and among 
them this terrible edict caused the great- 
estexcitement; Some of them protested 
aloud, some began to cry, some laughed 
in scorn, and some hid their faces in 
shame; but Amy! it seemed to the del- 
icate and sensitive child as if such 
mocking exposure would kill her. And 
she so innocent too! 

The quick blood rushed to her cheek, 
as the piano within sounded the first 
notes of the dirge-like strain intended 
for her humiliation, and she sprang to 
the principal’s side. 

“ If you please, Miss Townsend,” she 
began, but a cold, stern voice checked 
her in an instant. 

“ Have you a written excuse?” was 
asked sharply. 

“ No, ma’am, but—” 

“Not another word then; fall into 
line at once. I am determined that by 
some means or other this provoking and 
inexcusable want of punctuality shad/ 
be put a stop to.” 

There was nothing more to be said 
now; Amy shrank away from the se- 
vere and inexorable voice, as from a 
blow; and with her small white hands 
clasped over her shame-dyed face, and 
bitterer tears than she had ever shed 
before raining through the slender fin- 
gers, she joined that shameful march, 
and was paraded slowly up and down the 
narrow aisles, through rows of staring 
and tittering girls, and finally directed 
to halt immediately in front of the prin- 
cipal’s desk, in the most exposed spot 
in the whole apartment, and commanded 
to remain there until the conclusion 
of the opening exercises. 

Some of the delinquents took their 
places with an indifferent and reckless 
air, some with indignant looks, and some 
with faces covered with confusion; but 
poor Amy would have been thankful if 
the earth could have opened and swal- 


lowed her up, with her shame and her 
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disgrace. Oh, how could she ever bear 
it? she thought; how could she ever 
look her teacher or her classmates in 
the face again? how could she go home 
to her mother and tell her how her little 
daughter, that she reared and guarded so 
tenderly, had been thus publicly exposed 
and humiliated ? 

Meanwhile, the summons to order had 
been given, and the exercises of the 
school went on; songs were practiced, 
calisthenics gone through with; and 
still Amy stood, the innocent dmong the 
guilty, ber face hidden in her hands, 
and all her childish figure drooping 
beneath the weight of unaccustomed 
shame. The excitement of her morn- 
ing’s adventure, and the fatigue of her 
race to school, had already made un- 
usual demands upon her strength ; this 
last great blow seemed as if it would ex- 
haust it utterly. She felt a curious 
trembling and chilliness come over her ; 
a sinking sensation at the heart, a quiv- 
ering at the knees ; and Amy was about 
to give up and sink fainting to the floor, 
_+ when suddenly the thought sprang into 
her mind, “My cross! my cross! I 
prayed that I might have something to 
bear as Jesus did, and now he has sent 
it to me shall I refuse to take it up?” 

The thought gave new strength to her 
sinking frame ;. she nerved herself to 
bear bravely the fatigue of the long 
standing ; what was this to the suffering 
her Saviour meekly bore ? and uncover- 
ing her face, and wiping her eyes, stood 
up before them all, pale and stained with 
tears, but calm and serene, with her face 
as that of an angel, in its pure and holy 
purpose. 

It was but a few minutes now until 
the classes were dismissed to their sep- 
arate rooms for the day’s regular work ; 
and Amy’s trial was soonatanend. She 
was allowed to go to her class-room with 
her companions, and she was no sooner 
there, than kind Miss Arnold, her own 
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teacher, put her arm about her and drew 
her to her side. 

“Oh, Amy, my good little Amy ! how 
I have suffered for you!” she said. “Why 
did you not explain to Miss Townsend ? 
I am sure you have a good excuse, and 
she would not have been unjust, though 
she felt obliged to be severe.” 

Amy felt that it was her duty to give 
an explanation to her teacher, and when 
she had finished her story, told simply 
and quietly, with no flush either of pride 
or anger on her modest face, there was 
one irrepressible murmur of pity and in- 
dignation throughout the class. 

“Itis a burning shame that the best 
girl in school should be punished in such 
a way for a fault that came from doing a 
kind action!” was the girls’ indignant 
whisper; and Miss Arnold rose promptly, 
and said, “Come with me at once, my 
poor injured child. Miss Townsend 
must know what a mistake she has 
made, and do you justice before the 
same girls in whose presence she put 
you to shame. Come!” 

But Amy begged that Miss Arnold 
would not insist upon this. “ Indeed, if 
you please, dear Miss Arnold, I had 
rather not,” she pleaded. “I don’t 
think the girls willlike me much less for 
being late once; it was foolish of me 
to mind it so much ; it was only the be- 
ing stared at, and that is over now, and 
can’t be helped. And I know Miss 
Townsend did not mean to be unkind ; 
she doesn’t know me as well.as you do, 
and never thought about its being the 
first time I had broken the rule. And 
she would feel so badly if she thought 
she had punished me unjustly ; it would 
make her almost as much ashamed as I 
was. Oh, no, please, Miss Arnold, let it 
go; I don’t mind it at all now.” 

The kind teacher could not resist the 
child’s generous pleading. “You are a 
noble little creature, and we shall all 
love you the more for your patience and 
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meekness,”’ she said, and dismissed her 
to her seat with a kiss. But she was 
quite sure that it was only right Miss 
Townsend should know of her mistake, 
and have an opportunity of repairing it. 
She therefore lingered a few minutes af- 
ter school, and explained the cause of 
Amy’s tardiness, and her general char- 
acter in class; and the principal, who 
was both just and generous, though 
sometimes obliged to be severe, was quite 
as sorry, and quite as anxious to atone 
for her undue harshness, as Miss Arnold 
could desire even for her little favorite. 

The next morning, 'as Amy’s class was 
about being dismissed to their own room, 
Miss Townsend checked them for a mo- 
ment, and said aloud to the school, — 

“ Girls, I wish to explain to you that I 
made a great mistake yesterday in in- 
cluding Amy Dutton in the punishment 
justly inflicted upon those pupils who 
have been persistently guilty of unpunc- 
tuality. It was her first offense, and 


DYING 


I HAVE often thought that it must 
have been very sad for Moses to know 
that he must die a/owe. He was an old 
man, and all his best and nearest friends 
were dead. Miriam, who had watched 
by his ark of bulrushes so many years 
ago, was in her grave. Num. xx. I. 
Aaron, his brother, had died soon after 
her, upon Mount Hor. All the grown- 
up people whom he had led out of Egypt 
forty years since were gone, except two. 
“Ah!” he must often have said, “these 
new faces are very strange to me.” Yet 
the people must have loved and honored 
him. Often had he spoken to them the 
words of God. They would gladly have 
been with him to the last. But no: 
when the day came that he was to die 
he must go away from them, up into the 
high mountain, and there by himself lie 
down and close his eyes for that last 
sleep. I seem to see the thousands of 
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caused by no fault of her own, but by 
her doing a kind and brave and gener- 
ous act. As she was publicly disgraced 
before you all, I wish now as publicly to 
do her honor ; to state that her teacher 
and classmates report her as the best 
girl in her class, and to give her the 
praise due for patient forbearance and 
meekness under unmerited severity.” 

It was very noble of Miss Townsend 
to make such full amends, even at her 
own expense; and the girls. thought 
more highly of her for it than they had 
ever done before. 

As for modest little Amy, she was cov- 
ered with blushes to find her cross thus 
changed into a crown so soon; and she 
would not, if she could, have missed all 
the pain ithad brought her ; for with the 
pain had come the timid but precious 
hope that now perhaps she was indeed 
a follower of Christ, since for once, at 
least, she had been allowed to “deny 
herself and take up her cross.” 


ALONE. 


Israel standing sorrowfully in the valley, 
looking at their leader as he passed out 
of the midst of them, with upright form 
and strong brave step, and went on, 
never once looking behind him, up that 
mountain-side. Perhaps, as a dear little 
girl once said, when he had gone from 
the people, ‘he angels met him. But we 
can not tell. We do know that God was 
there to comfort him, and take his spirit 
to himself. 

Have you never read of that wonder- 
ful and glorious sight which three of the 
disciples of Jesus saw, when he went up 
into a high mountain, and the brightness 
of heaven came down about him, and his 
face and very garments shone with a 
light beyond the sun? Who were with 
Jesus then? One was the great prophet 
Elias, or Elijah, who had been taken up 
to heaven without dying ; but the other, 
you know, was Moses. 
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THE BRACELETS. —INDUSTRY AND PERSEVERANCE. 


WIsT ye not that I must be about my Fa- 
ther’s business ? — Zzrhe ii. 49. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might. — Zec/. ix. Io. 

Blessed is that servant, whom his lord, 
when he cometh, shall find so doing. — Matz. 
Xxiv. 46. 

He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved. — Matt. x. 22. 


MY WORK. 


I HAVE a work to do, 
A work I may not shun ; 
One path I must pursue 
Until my life is done. 
What others do I need not ask ; 
Enough for me, I know my task. 


Tis not to seek for wealth ; 
I covet no man’s store ; 

-I thank my God for health ; 
I ask for nothing more. 


My daily wants are soon supplied, 
Or what I do not need denied. 


Pleasure, that syren fair, 
Has lost her power to harm ; 
Her joys are empty air ; 
I own no more their charm ; 
For other accents seem to say, 
“Stay not, but work while it is day.” 


To wipe the trembling tear 
From the pale mourner’s eye, 
To soothe the anxious fear, 
Or hush the rising sigh, — 
This is a bliss for which I live, 
A joy that wealth can never give. 


To strive against the wrong 
Which takes the name of right, 
To battle with the strong, 
And conquer in the fight, 
Brings truer happiness than could 


The warrior’s wreath, if bathed in blood. 
Selected. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHILD.—No. II. 


BY MRS. S, G. ASHTON. 


IF you love the Lord Jesus Christ, you 
will not only think of him very often, 
but you will wish to be with him, and 
have him with you. You love your little 
playmate Charlie, and you wish to see 
him every day. You can hardly wait 
till you have eaten breakfast and done 
all your morning duties, you are so eager 
to be ready to go to school with him. 
It would be a real vexation to you to 
lose that morning walk with your favor- 
ite friend. And all day you are watch- 
ing for the opportunity to be with him. 
You share his plays; you tell him all 
that interests you; and the day is very 
dull in which you cannot see him. You 
are really unhappy if he is sick or has 
gone away on a visit without you, and 
your pleasures lose half their charm if 
there is no Charlie at hand to join in 
them. 

You love your mother, and how much 
you like to be with her. How lonely is 
your home without her. You could not 
think of going off to school without her 
“ Good-by ; be a good boy to-day.” And 
if she is not sitting in her usual corner 
when you come home, you can not be 
happy till you have found her. Your 
misfortunes and little troubles are told 
into her willing ear, and her sympathy 
almost cures them all. You relate to 
her all the school experiences and trials, 
and she helps you when your lessons 
are “hard.” You ask her opinion in 
all your doubts, and abide by her coun- 
sel. Her loving smile in the morning, 
and her prayer at your bedside and 
nightly blessing, you would not give up 
for much gold and silver. Sometimes a 
pang of keen anguish thrills through 
your heart at the bare thought of losing 
your mother, and you feel as if all the 
sunshine in the world would be gone if 
she were taken from you. 


Those who love the Lord Jesus have 
the same feelings toward him. They 
wish to be with him. They can not en- 
joy the day if he is not with them. 
All the pleasures that could possiblv be 
given them would lose their delight if 
their Saviour were absent from them. 
They go to him in all their sorrows, just 
as you do to your mother. They tell 
him all their wants. They ask his help 
and counsel. They keep none of their 
thoughts from him. The day in which 
a Christian could not find his Lord would 
be the darkest, dreariest day he had ever 
seen, and there would be nothing in the 
world that could comfort him. One who 
loved him very much has sung about 
this, — 


“How tedious and tasteless the hours 
When Jesus no longer I see ; 
Sweet prospects, sweet birds, and sweet 
flowers, 
Have lost all their sweetness to me. 


His name yields the richest perfume, 
More charming than music his voice ; 
His presence disperses the gloom, 
And makes all within me rejoice.” 


But perhaps you will ask me how we 
can be with Jesus, and have him with 
us. “He is not in this world,” you will 
say, “like my mother and Charlie. I 
can not see him. I do not find him in 
the room when I wake, nor at the table 
when I come down. I can not say 
‘good-morning’ to him as I do to my 
father, and he does not kiss me ‘ good- 
night’ when I go to bed.” This is all 
true ; but still Jesus our Lord is more 
really with us all the time, by day and 
by night, than any friend we have. If 
you can not see him, he is in the room 
with you, always taking the most loving 
care of you, watching over you in the 
darkness and in the light. You can 
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speak to him and bid him “ good-morn- 

ing” when your eyes first open, and you 
' feel refreshed after your sleep, and thank 
him for his care; and though he does 
not answer you in a voice that you can 
hear, he will give an answer to your 
thoughts that will make you very happy. 
He supplies all your wants, and gives 
you all your pleasures, and watches you 
while you enjoy them ; and if your heart 
thanks him he knows it. He goes with 
you to school, and when your father and 
mother can not see any danger because 
they are at home, he, the loving Lord, 
keeps your feet from falling, and brings 
you safely back again. There is never 
a moment of the day, nor when you wake 
in the night, that if you think lovingly 
of him, and speak to him, you will not 
find him near; and you will soon learn 
that you can not be happy without him. 
You will go on to love him more and 
more, and his constant presence will be- 
come more and more precious to you. 
You think sometimes that you can never 
love any one better than you love your 
mother ; but you will learn to love the 
Lord Jesus better than you love any be- 
ing in the universe, if you are truly his 
child. And your mother wishes to have 
you love him better than you do her. 
She knows that there are many times 
when she can not take care of you or 
even be with you. And she can never 
read your thoughts, and know the wants 
of your heart. It is a great comfort to 
her to think that if she is gone away on 
a long journey, or even if you are gone 
from her to school, or whenever you are 
out of her sight, you have a better friend 
to care for you, one who is always with 
you, and that you love him and speak to 
him, and he makes you happy and pre- 
serves you from evil. 

Perhaps you will be sick, and if you 
are she can not always know exactly 
what is best for you, but Jesus knows, 
and he can soothe pain as no mother 
can. Perhaps you will die before your 
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mother, and if you do, and if you have 
loved Jesus in your life, then she is com- 
forted, for she knows that though she 
can not see you, you will be perfectly 
safe and happy where he is. He always 
takes his loved ones to be with him when 
they die. Perhaps your mother will die 
first and leave you in this world, and if 
she does, nothing could so cheer and 
comfort her as knowing that you love 
the Lord and he loves you, for then she 
knows that he will supply all your wants, 
and take better care of you than she 
could, and keep you from all wrong 
thoughts and actions, and all the evil she 
most dreads for you, and that he will 
certainly bring you safely to her in heav- 
en. Perhaps often in life you will have 
sad thoughts and troubled feelings which 
you can not tell in words to anybody. 
Then Jesus alone will know how to com- 
fort you, for he is always with you, and 
canread your deepest thoughts and cheer 
you before you remember that he is so 
near. When your mother thinks of all 
these things, she wishes and prays to 
have you love the dear Saviour more 
and better than you love her, or anybody 
in the world. 

And when you have learned to love 
him so dearly, it will pain you very much 
to hear any one speak lightly or slight- 
ingly of him. His very name will be so 
precious to you that you will not wish to 
hear any one mention it who does not 
love him as well as you do. You know 
how you would feel if any boy should 
speak with contempt of your father or 
find a fault in Charlie. You are not 
willing to hear a word spoken against 
those you love. If you love Jesus it 
will grieve you to hear his name used ex- 
cept in reverence and love. You will 
wonder why everybody does not love 
him, and you will pity the boys and girls 
who have not chosen him for their best 
friend. You will know how much they 
lose, and how sad and dreary their lives 
must sometimes be. 
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GEORGE WILDER’S WATCH. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. 


GEORGE WILDER and his mother sat 
alone in the little family room. It was a 
brisk December night, and the crackling 
wood burned brightly in the open fire- 
place, casting such a ruddy glow over the 
simple furniture, and the pictures which 
hung on the wall, that a lamp was scarcely 
needed. On one side of the hearth sat 
Mrs. Tabby, industriously making her 
evening toilet, after dispatching a platter 
of whipped syllabub from the milk-pail. 
Upon the other side George had spread 
a newspaper to receive his whittlings, 
and he was now diligently carving the 
‘mane of a wooden horse which he is go- 
ing to give to Billy Barker to-morrow 
in acknowledgment of a pocketful of 
chestnuts which the latter presented to 
him at recess to-day. 

For some moments no one had spoken. 
Mrs. Wilder was revolving in her mind 
the future of her boy,—whether his re- 
markable aptness in fashioning from a 
pine block anything in heaven above or 
earth beneath was the high faculty of 
the sculptor, or oaly the nimble dexterity 
of the mechanic. At last, George broke 
the silence. 

“Mother, don’t I bother you terribly, 
coming in so often to ask the time of 
day? For instance, when you are mix- 
ing bread or washing dishes in the kitch- 
en?” 

“Why, yes, dear, it zs some trouble, 
but I’d rather than have you track in so 
much dirt.” 

“ And not getting up early enough to 
milk and drive old Dolly to pasture be- 
fore breakfast,— that’s another of my 
shortcomings.” 

“Yes, I wish you woud improve in 
this respect.” 

“And not coming home from the 
skating pond in season to do my chores 
before dark. You know how worried 
you were about me last Saturday night.” 


HALBERT. 


“To be sure I was; and I am glad you 
remember it, and are going to do better. 
’Twill be a great comfort to me ;” and as 
the good woman turned the stocking she 
was darning, she glanced at George very 
affectionately. 

“But, mother, how can I be prompt, 
when I never know the time of day? 
When I’m having a real jolly time at 
play, and think I’ve been out about 
half an hour, likely as not it’s an hour, 
You see I’m a dreadful poor judge of 
time. Now, if I only had a watch, I 
should be all right;” and, opening his 
jacket, he showed his mother, with a 
comical flourish, the precise spot where 
he wanted a watch pocket, with a watch 
in it. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Wilder ; but it was a 
funny little oh, and seemed to say she 
was a good deal wiser about something. 

“You see,” said George, too eager to 
notice the exclamation, or the sigh that 
followed it, —“‘you see it’s real neces- 
sary for me to have a watch. If I had 
one, you wouldn’t need to call me morn- 
ings, for I should sleep with it under my 
pillow ; I should never be tardy at school; 
I should never allow Mrs. Dolly to low 
for her breakfast; and all my chores 
would be done in tip-top style;” and 
George wound up his sentence with so 
much energy that his hand slipped, and 
snipped off one of the horse’s ears. 

“Besides, all the boys are getting 
watches.” 

“Ah,” said his mother, as if a little 
more light had been let in upon her. 
“All the boys have watches, have they ? 
How many, pray ?” 

“Well, there’s Fred Morehouse, and 
Tom Baker, and John Somers, and Dick 
Porter, and —and—” 

“Four,” said his mother quietly. How 
many boys are there in school ?” 

“About sixty, I believe.” And George 
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couldn’t help laughing at his own ex- 
pense. 

“Well, any way, there are lots of boys 
who are going to have them; and the 
fact is, I want one dreadfully.” 

“Now we come to the kernel of the 
nut, I think. You wavzz¢ one: there’s an 
honest, straight-forward fact, I only wish 
you had begun instead of ending with 
itz 

“Well, I guess that zs the main reason, 
but don’t you think it would be conven- 
zent too?” 

“Perhaps so. But let us see. And 
first about rising in the morning. The 
main difficulty is to awaken at all. If 
once sleepy eyes are open wide enough 
to consult the watch under the pillow, 
you may as well hop right out of bed. 
Now, if you and the watch could make 
any little private arrangement between 
you, by which mother would be spared 
the necessity of turning herself into an 
alarm-bell two or three times every 
morning, I shouldn’t wonder if she might 
be brought to favor the investment.” 

“Done!” cried George excitedly ; ‘it’s 
a bargain! once let me get that watch 
under my pillow, and see if you ever 
have to call me again! The only trouble 
is, I should feel too jolly to go to sleep at 
all.” 

“Not so fast, my boy. There’s play- 
time. I don’t see any pressing need of 
a watch then, for you are seldom out of 
sight and sound of the town clock. If 
you are skating, you’ve only to run up 
the river bank, turn the corner, look at 
the old dial, and scamper back in a min- 
ute; or, if that is too much trouble, Dick, 
or Fred, or some of ‘all the boys’ will 
be most happy to accommodate you with 
the time.” 


“ No, indeed. I shan’t ask their lord- 


ships!: Why, you ought to see: them 
swell! I tell you they strut like any- 
thing! Catch me asking them the time 


of day !” and George whisked off such a 
great slice of Bucephalus’ fine tail, as 
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turned him into a very meek-looking 
nag. 

“ And so, since you don’t like this Pea- 
cock Club at all, and feel quite fierce to- 
ward it, you are in a great hurry to join 
it,” said Mrs. Wilder, looking up quizzi- 
cally from her work. ‘ 

Here the conversation ended for the 
night, Mr. Wilder coming in that mo- 
ment from his store, and wanting his 
supper. George was not anxious to di- 
vulge his plans to his father till he had 
assured himself of his mother’s champi- 
onship. Fond mamma had often proved 
a valuable ally. The night’s sleep did 
not dislodge the watch topic from the 


_boy’s» mind. The next day, and for 


many days thereafter, he was constantly 
bringing a battery of reasons to bear on 
poor, patient Mrs. Wilder. With every 
new recruit to the “‘ Peacock Club” he, 
brought up a fresh piece of ordnance. 
Now it was, ‘‘ Mother, Will Henderson’s 
got a watch, andit’s a beauty, I tell you!” 
then, “Mother, Bob Smith’s going to 
have a watch on his birthday, and he 
isn’t as old as I, by a whole month.” 
Once he had a grand scheme for with- 
drawing from the Savings Bank the 
sum total of his moneyed estate, which 
amounted to exactly fifteen dollars and 
thirteen cents. Next he reckoned up 
his running account with his father un- 
der three heads, — path money, earned 
by shoveling snow; wood money, earned 
by splitting kindlings and filling the 
wood-box; and barn money, earned by 
taking care of the cow and clearing out 
the stable: but as he had already a little 
overdrawn this account to buy a pair of 
skates, he did not like to ask for any 
further advances. So absorbed was he 
in the great topic, that you might often 
see him fumbling at an imaginary fob, 
and sometimes, at table, he would wink 
slyly at his mother, and point to the spot 
where the coveted pocket should be, as 
much as to say, “You see I haven’t 
forgotten it, though we can’t talk about 
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it just now.” On such occasions his 
father kept his eyes fixed very discreetly 
on his plate, though, if you had seen the 
odd little smile that dimpled the corners 
of his mouth an instant, you would won- 
der if mother was such a safe confidant 
after all. 

But there came a change to the cur- 
rent of George’s thoughts. Little Will 
Henderson, his most intimate friend, fell 
ill of a scarlet fever, and, for fear of 
catching the disorder, he could not visit 
him. Many days the poor boy lay on 
his bed, moaning in pain or wild with 
delirium. The best physicians were 
called, weeping parents and loving friends 


hung over him, but none of them could. 


bring back the cool roses of health to 
those cheeks, crimsoned with the scorch- 
ing fever. 

Every morning and night George Wild- 
er might be seen, with a pale, scared 
face, haunting the street, hoping to way- 
lay some visitant of the sick house, and 
so get tidings of his friend; or, failing in 
that, gazing sadly at the closed windows 
which had so often let out their gay 
laughter. And one bright frosty morn- 
ing, as he turned the corner, with his 
satchel of books on his back, it needed 
but a glance at the crape-muffled door, 
and the chamber, thrown wide open to 
the sunshine, to tell the quaking heart 
that poor Will was beyond all earthly 
ministries. 

It was night again in the little cottage. 
The good mother sat by her work-table, 
as we saw her on the first evening, and 
the cat purred sleepily on her rug; but 
George did not bring out the pine block, 
or address himself to work or play. He 
sat along time gazing into the glowing 
embers, but absently, and with a far- 
away, dreamy look; his thoughts were 
with his lost playmate, whom he had that 
day helped lower into the silent grave. 

His heart was softened; his mother 
saw that he was in a gentle, tender mood, 
and inwardly prayed that she might drop 
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into it some little seed for a harvest of 
joy. At last, George spoke: “Mother, 
do you think Willie is happy to-night ?” 

“What do you think about it, my 
Sone 

“Yes, I think he is; somehow he 
seemed different from the rest of us, 
though he liked fun as well as anybody. 
He never used bad words, and it 


‘seemed to hurt him when the other boys 


did. I remember when I stayed with him 
all night, we had a gay, good time in the 
evening, but before going to bed he read 
a chapter in his Testament, and knelt 
down and prayed. I’m afraid I shouldn’t 
have dared, though I must say I liked 
him all the better for it.” 

“Yes, my boy, I think Willie was a 
Christian, and I want you to be one 
too.” 

“So do I, mother. I wish it a great 
many times. I always feel wretched 
when anybody dies, or in a thunder 
storm, and sometimes I wake up in the 
night, and lie thinking what would be- 
come of me if I should die. But it’s all 
as dark as Egypt. I don’t know how.” 

“George, you know how much you 
have wanted a watch?” 

“Yes, mother, but please don’t talk 
about it now; I don’t feel as if I should 
ever care about it again.” 

“No; I was only going to use it as an 
illustration, to help you to understand 
how to become a Christian. It is God 
who must give you a new heart, but it is 
you who must ask for it; and you are 
to ask for it with very great earnest- 
ness, as you did for the watch: not 
by fits and starts, when some one dies, 
or you get a great fright, and feel afraid 
of immediate death. You want Christ to 
be your portion in life as well as death, 
and you are to seek him steadily and all 
the time. God will never turn you away, 
if you seek him as you have sought the 
watch.” 

George went up to his chamber and 
knelt by his little bed. The way to 
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Christ seemed lighter and clearer than 
ever before. He did not mumble his 
prayers in his usual drowsy manner, but 
I think he offered, that night, the first 
real petition that he had ever raised to 
his heavenly Father. 

The next morning there was an early 
rap at the cottage door. Mr. Hender- 
son, the father of Willie, wanted to see 
George. He walked into the little sit- 
ting-room, but declined the offered chair. 
Slowly he drew from his pocket a mo- 
rocco case, and with unsteady hand gave 
it to George. The tears sprang afresh 
to his red and swollen eyes as he said, 
“My boy, here is Willie’s parting gift 
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to you. Among the few precious words 
he was able to speak after the delirium 
passed away, were these: ‘Father, say 
good-by to the boys, and tell them I 
don’t feel afraid to die. And, father, if 
you please, I should like Georgy to have 
my new watch to keep always, we loved 
each other so dearly.” 

George sobbed so much when he heard 
this tender farewell, that he could scarcely 
hold the sacred treasure. For many, 
many years, he cherished it with loving 
care, and even when grown to be a no- 
ble and useful man, he could never look 
upon the precious gift without a moist- 
ened eye. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS WITH MAMMA. 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


CHW A.P TE Rex... 
THE BETRAYAL OF JESUS. 


“Do you remember what mamma told 
you about last Sunday ?” asked mamma 
of her little boy and girl, when they had 
taken their seats beside her on the next 
Sabbath afternoon. 

“Oh, yes, mamma,” replied Katie ; 
“you told us about the Saviour riding 
into Jerusalem, and the people strewing 
branches of trees along the road, and 
about the little children crying Hosanna.” 

* And do you remember,” said mam- 
ma, “that I told you this happened only 
a very little while before Jesus was cru- 
cified? Now Iam going to-day to tell 
you about the very last evening before 
his death. He wished to spend it with 
his disciples, so he told Peter and John 
to prepare supper in a large room at 
Jerusalem, and they had done so. It 
was a sorrowful time. Jesus knew that 
on the morrow he must die a cruel death. 
Wicked men had tried to take the Sav- 
jour prisoner before, and they had taken 

up stones to stone him (that was one 
way the Jews had of putting people to 
death) ; but he had escaped from their 


hands, and had kept himself from being 
hurt by them until the time came for him 
to die: that time now was nearly come.” 
“And did the disciples know ‘that 
Jesus was going to die?” asked Erny. 
“Yes, dear; for he had told them be- 
fore what must happen tohim, and again 
on this sad evening he said he was go- 
ing to leave them ; but he tried to com- 
fort them, telling them not to let their 
hearts be troubled, and not to be afraid, 
for he was going to heaven to prepare a ~ 
home for them there, and that by and 
by he would take them to himself. 
“While they were sitting at supper, 
Jesus said something which made the 
disciples very sad. He said to them, 
‘One of you shall betray me ;’ he meant 
by that,—one of you sitting here with 
me at supper is not really my friend ; one 
of you will help those who hate me to 
take me that they-may put me to death. 
“ The disciples were very grieved when 
Jesus said this ; first one of them, and 
then another, asked, saying, ‘ Lord, is 
itelae” 
“ One of them, whose name was John, 
was sitting next to him at the table, 
and leaned his head on the Saviour’s 
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bosom. Peter told him to ask which of 
them it was who should do this wicked 
thing. Jesus replied, ‘He it is to whom 
I shall give a sop;’ and when he had 
made the sop, he gave it to Judas. 

“ Was it not sad that Judas should go 
about with Jesus as if he loved him, 
while he did not really love him? As 
they were eating, the Lord Jesus took 
some bread in his hand, and when he 
had given thanks he broke it and gave 
it to the disciples, saying to them, ‘ Take, 
eat ; this is my body which is given for 
you: this do in remembrance of me.’ 
Jesus did not mean that the bread he 
gave them was really his body ; but he 
meant, when you see the bread broken 
and eat of it, then think of me your 
Lord and Saviour, and how I gave my- 
self to suffer and to die for your sakes. 

“ After this he took a cup of wine, 
and when he had again given thanks 
he gave it to the disciples, that they 
might all drink of it; and he said unto 
them, ‘ This is my blood which is shed 
for you: this do ye, as often as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me.’ 

“ After Jesus had gone back to heaven, 
the disciples often met together, with 
others who had learned to love him also, 
to eqgt bread and drink wine in memory 
of him as he had told them; and ever 
since then Christian people have loved 
to meet for the same purpose. 

“When supper was quite over, and 
after Jesus had talked a long while with 
his disciples, and had prayed to his 
Father in heaven, asking him to bless 
and keep them, they sang a hymn together, 
and then they left the house, and went 
as far as a hill called the Mount of 
Olives, and Jesus took the disciples with 
him into a garden called the Garden of 
Gethsemane: he had often been with 
them there before.” 

“ And did he take Judas with him this 
time, mamma ?” asked Erny. 

“No. Judas had left him some time 
before. He went away after Jesus gave 
him the sop.” 
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“ Mamma,” said Erny, “why do you 
think the Lord Jesus wished to go to 
the Garden of Gethsemane in the dark 
night-time after supper ?” 

‘Jesus went there to pray, for he was 
very sorrowful, but the disciples sat down 


and slept : Jesus wished Peter and James ~ 


and John to keep awake, and to watch 
with him, but they too fell asleep. 

“At last the quiet garden sounded 
with the tread of many feet, and lights 
were seen among the trees. Whocould 
be coming there at that time to disturb 
the Saviour? It was Judas, but he did 
not come alone ; he brought with him a 
band of men, with swords and staves, 
and lanterns and torches.” 

“Why did they come, mamma ?” said 
Katie. 

“They came to take Jesus. Judas 
had told the men that him whom they 
saw he kissed, they were to take and 
hold fast, and lead away safely. So he 
came near to Jesus, and said, ‘ Master, 
master,’ and kissed him. Then the men 
laid hands on the Lord and took him.” 

“Did not the other disciples try to 
get Jesus away from them, mamma?” 
asked Katie. 

“No: they forsook him and fled ; but 
shortly afterward, Peter drew his sword 
and struck one of the men with it, and 
cut off his ear ; but Jesus touched it and 
made it well again, telling Peter to put 
up his sword, and saying that if he 
wished it God could directly send him 
an army of angels to fight for him. But 
Jesus did not desire this ; he was willing 
to be taken, willing to suffer and to die ; 
for he knew he was to die for the sins of 
the world. Jesus was taken to the high- 
priest’s house. The high-priest, as well 
as many others, tried to find some reason 
for putting Jesus to death, but although 
they found people to say what was not 
true about him, they could find none. 
At last they asked him if he was the 
Son of God, and Jesus said, ‘Iam;’ and 
because he replied thus, and told them 
that they would see him sitting at the 
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right hand of God, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven, these wicked men said 
the Lord Jesus was guilty and worthy of 
death. The high-priest allowed him to 
be very cruelly treated ; and he who was 
so holy, and kind, andloving, was mocked 
and struck, and even spit upon; yet he 
bore all patiently. 

“ And now, my darlings,” said mamma, 
“our time is nearly gone for this after- 
noon. Next Sunday, if all is well, 
mamma will tell you more about Jesus 
and his love.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
CRUCIFIXION OF THE SAVIOUR. 


“ Oh, mamma, what have you there ?” 
cried Erny, as mamma came into the 
drawing-room, carrying a long roll in 
her hand. 

“JT wonder if my little boy and girl 
can guess?” said mamma, smiling. 
“Take the parcel to the table, and then 
unwrap it very carefully.” 

The parcel was soon found to contain 
a large colored picture, a view of the 
Garden of Gethsemane. She had bought 
it for her children some days before, but 
she had kept it to give on Sunday after- 
noon. 

“And now, mamma,” asked Erny, 
“are you going to tell ussomething more 
about Jesus ?” 

“Yes, my dear. You know to whose 
house Jesus was brought from the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane ?” 

“Tt was to the high-priest’s, mamma.” 

“Yes, Erny; and there he remained 
for the rest of the night. When the 
morning came, the wicked men still 
wanted to put the holy Saviour to death, 
but they could not do so lawfully without 
getting leave from the governor, who was 
named Pontius Pilate. So they bound 
Jesus, and led him away to this man. 

‘“ Pilate did not know or love Jesus ; 
but when he had spoken to him, and 
heard what was said by those who 
brought him, he could find no reason for 
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his death: he asked, ‘ What evil hath he 
done?’ He wished to let him go, but 
the cruel men cried out, ‘ Crucify him! 
crucify him!’ Once more Pilate said, 
‘Why, what evil hath he done? I find 
no cause for putting him to death : I will 
chastise him and let him go.’ But again 
more loudly arose the horrid ery, ‘ Cru- 
cify him !’” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Erny, “‘ how could 
they wish to kill the blessed Saviour, 
who had always been so kind and 
good?” 

“ At last Pilate let the people have 
their sinful wish. He did not himself 
desire to have Jesus put to death, and he 
ought not to have allowed it to be done, 
for he knew that Jesus did not deserve 
to die; yet, to please the people, he 
scourged him, and then gave him up to 
them, that he might be crucified.” 

“¢ What did you mean, mamma,” asked 
Katie, “when you said Pilate scourged 
Jesus 2” 

“J meant that he caused him to be 
beaten in a very severe and painful way. 
After this, Pilate’s soldiers led the Sav- 
iour into another hall, and there they put 
a scarlet robe upon him, and when they 
had platted a crown of thorns that it 
would hurt him to wear, they placed it 
on his head, and putting a reed in his 
hand they knelt before him, mocking him 
in his pain and sorrow, and saying, ‘ Hail, 
King of the Jews !’ then taking the reed 
from his hand, they struck him with it, 
and spit upon him.” 

“Oh, why did Jesus let them do all 
this to him?” said Katie. 

“] will try to tellyou, my darling. The 
soldiers then took off the scarlet robe, 
and put his own clothes on Jesus again, 
and then they led him away to be cruci- 
fied. They made him carry his own: 
cross ; but it was so heavy, and he was. 
so weak and weary, that a man named 
Simon was obliged to assist him. When: 
they came to a place called Calvary, he- 
was nailed upon the cross. Two others: 
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were crucified there at the same time, 
but they were wicked men, and deserved 
to be punished. One of these thieves 
was placed on the right hand of Jesus, 
the other on his left. Pilate wrote upon 
the cross, above the Saviour’s head, 
‘This is the King of the Jews.’ The 
soldiers who crucified him divided his 
clothes. amongst themselves, and then 
they sat down to watch him.” 

“ Did itnot kill Jesus to be nailed to 
the cross ?” 

“He did not die directly. He prayed 
for those who treated him so cruelly, say- 
ing, ‘Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.’ He lived for 
some hours afterward, and people who 
passed by him shook their heads in 
mockery, and said, ‘If thou be the Son 
of God, come down from the cross. He 
saved others, himself he can not save.’ 
Even one of the thieves who was cruci- 
fied with him said, ‘If thou be Christ, 
save thyself and us ;’ but the other re- 
buked him, saying, ‘ We deserve to die, 
for we have been very wicked, but Jesus 
has done nothing wrong ;’ and he prayed 
to Jesus, saying, ‘Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom.’ 
_And the Saviour listened to him, and re- 
‘plied, ‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.’ 

“ After Christ had suffered on the 
‘cross for along while, he said, ‘I thirst ;’ 
and one of the soldiers gave him vinegar 
to drink. Having taken it, he cried, ‘ It 
is finished;’ and bowed his head and 
died. 

“Then many strange and unusual 
things happened: the earth shook, the 
rocks were rent, and the graves opened, 
and the veil of the temple was torn from 
the top to the bottom.” 

“What was the veil of the temple?” 
inquired Erny. 

“Tt was a large curtain hung to sepa- 
rate one part of the temple from the 
other. 

“Now when some who stood by saw 
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these strange things happen, they were 
frightened, and an officer who was there 
with the soldiers said, ‘Truly this man 
was the Son of God!’ 

“By and by the soldiers came and 
looked at the two thieves who were cru- 
cified, and finding them still alive, they 
broke their legs in order to hasten their 
death. Jesus was already dead; but 
they took a spear and thrust it into his 
side, and from it flowed out blood and 
water. 

“ When the evening was come, a good 
and a rich man, named Joseph, went to 
Pilate and asked him if he might have 
the Saviour’s body. Pilate gave him 
leave to take it away ; so he removed it 
from the cross, and, wrapping it in fine 
linen with sweet spices, he buried it ina 
new grave within a garden, and rolled a 
great stone to the door of the tomb. 

“Did not one of my little darlings 
ask me just now why the Lord Jesus suf- 
fered himself to be treated so cruelly ? 

“Tt was because he loved us. You 


know that we have often sinned; noone 


ever lived in the world who was always 
good, except Jesus. Now God is quite 
holy ; he hates sin; he said if we dis- 
obeyed him, we must be punished. Je- 
sus pitied us; he knew that we could 
never get to heaven, to be happy and 
holy with God, if he did not show us 
the way; so he came from his bright 
home above to this world ; he came to 
be poor and to die ; he came to bear our 
sins instead of us. God had said sin 
must be punished ; Jesus said, ‘ Forgive 
sinners; I will suffer instead.’ And 
God so loved us, that he did not spare 
his only Son to suffer and to die that we 
might be forgiven. 

“ Now let us kneel down together, and 
thank God for loving us so much, and 
ask him to forgive us and bless us be- 
cause Jesus died; and ask him to give 
his Holy Spirit, that we may believe in 
Jesus as our Saviour, and become like 
Jesus as our pattern.” 


ONE may gather religious honey from 
worldly flowers,— even from poisonous 
plants. The secular reading of the 
week-days contributes not a little to the 
pious thoughts of the rest-day. Our 
“works do follow” us, not in the repe- 

tition of their drudgery, but in the re- 
ward of a useful and pleasant spiritual 
retrospect. 
miscellaneous reading and study on the 
Sabbath, but we believe also that this 
day quietly gathers into its garners the 
choicest fruits of the week’s toil in read- 
ing. 

We may illustrate by our own expe- 
rience since we met our readers last. 
“ Homespun, or Five and Twenty Years 
Ago,” was laid upon our table, —not a 
Sunday book to.be sure, for the blessed 
religious day has higher claims than can 
be satisfied by such books, — but it led 
us to a reflection which will be often as- 
sociated with our Sabbath thoughts ; viz. 
that people who do not love the Sabbath 
can not fairly describe its observance. 
Speaking of “Sunday in the country,” 
and in particular of the children on Sun- 
day morning, the author indulges in this 
caricature : — 


“There must they sit all in a row, with 
faces as rigid as the copies of Miles Stand- 
ish’s, and spirits crowded back into the pit 
of youthful despair, till the old clock in the 
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corner rings out ten, and perhaps a little 
while after.” 


This is a description of how things 
are (or were), “where the family is a 
pious and well-ordered one.” We do 
not offer this extract as a specimen of 
the book. That would do injustice to 
the author of a very readable book. But 
we said to ourselves as we thought of it, 
“Though the Sabbath can not be made 
‘a delight, the holy of the Lord, honor- 
able,’ in the eyes of worldly men, yet 
doubtless something more can be done 
to fill it with the spirit of joy and praise. 
Let us try to make it such a gloriously 
happy day, give it such an abundance of 
cheerful goodness, that it will be well- 
nigh zwpPosszble for men to caricature it.” 

Howells’ “ Venetian Life” is another 
of our week-day books which has given 
new fervor to our Sabbath thanksgivings 
that we have in this land a state of so- 
ciety which, bad as it is, is far removed 
from the corruptions of Venice. God 
keep the day distant when woman in 
America shall be what woman is in 
Venice ! 

Now that we are upon books, let us 
have a word upon “ Teetotalism as a 
Rule of Duty unknown to the Bible, and 
condemned by Christian Ethics. By D. 
R. Thomason.” Wine must have its 
lees. We can not but regard this pamph- 
let as a sedimentary product of the pres- 
ent temperance agitation, and we wel- 
come it as containing in tolerably brief 
compass all that can be said, by one who 
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believes in the Bible, against total absti- 
nence. 

Listen then, and learn from this au- 
thor that the language of Paul in 1 Cor. 
viii. 13, “If meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth,” has no just application to the 
modern temperance movement, and that 
the “clerical expounder of the sacred 
oracles who so uses it lays himself justly 
open to the charge of careless reading 
or intentional misrepresentation.” 

And how does the author show this? 
Thus (p. 14): “ Paul never took a meat- 
abstinence pledge /”” Wonderful logic ! 
Wonderful interpretation of Scripture! 
And withal a wonderful discovery of a 

_fact in regard to Paul’s life of which the 
world was previously ignorant. But we 
will grant that the apostle never did take 
such a pledge, although Mr. Thomason 
is the only one that knows it. Did not 
Paul proclaim his willingness to go to 
that extreme if his influence over others 
should ever require it? The author says 
(Der hs ae 

“Paul says that under a certain contin- 
gency he would feel himself bound to abstain 
entirely from the use of animal food. What 
was that contingency? Was it that which 
the temperance advocate claims, — namely, 
that his eating meat might possibly encour- 
age and perpetuate the vice of gluttony?” 


Wonderful interpretation of Scripture 
again! Wasitnecessary that Paul’s rule 
of self-denial should refer to gluttony in 
order to apply it to total abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors ? We suppose that 
self-denial is an inward principle of ac- 
tion that adapts itself to varying circum- 
' stances, and not a mechanical go-cart of 
rules. To the author’s question, “ What 
was that contingency?” we answer, it 
was that his eating meat should, by his 
example, lead others into sin. We do 
not remember a more pitiful instance of 
belittling Scripture under the guise of 
interpreting it, than the claim that unless 
Paul referred to the one sin of gluttony 
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his words have no bearing on the duty 
of modern total abstinence. 

Weare not sorry that the book has 
been published, but we are sorry for the 
“Commendatory Letter” which intro- 
duces it. We have read this with un- 
mingled pain. If we could we would 
tear it off from every copy. of the book. 
Why should such a man ally himself 
with such a cause ? He who opposes a 
genuine reform is fighting against God. 


We sometimes like to vest our minds 
by reading a simple, easy book for chil- 
dren, with short chapters, few pages, 
pleasant instruction, and no deep prob- 
lems for the intellect. We have read 
several such the past month, among the 
rest “Lottie Wilde’s Pic-nic, by Grand- 
mother Hope,” kindly laid upon our 
table. 

What more we have read it may be 
the reader cares little to know; but is it 
not both solemn and curious that every 
word we read, as well as every word we 
speak, leaves its mark on our souls for 
the judgment? If the hairs of our heads 
are numbered, so are the books, pages, 
words that lodge in our brain. 


A correspondent writes in regard to 
hymns as follows : — 


“T see you join in the general cry against 
‘hymn-tinkering.’ Do you mean that no 
hymn is to be revised, but always used as it 
was left by the author? Would you have 
the second stanza of ‘Come, thou fount of 
every blessing,’ sung thus, — 

‘Teach me some melodious sonnet 
Sung by flaming tongues above ; 
Praise the mount, I’m fixed upon it, 
Mount of thy redeeming love, —’ 
merely because a certain Robertson wrote 
it so? 

“Can you tell me the original form of the 
first line of the second stanza of Doddridge’s 
‘ How gentle God’s commands!’ Some cop- 
ies begin thus : — 

‘ His bounty will provide ; 
His saints securely dwell.’ 
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Others thus : — 
* Beneath his watchfil eye 
His saints securely dwell.’ 


“There is another hymn whose second 
stanza I would like to know about, — Wes- 


ley’s ‘A charge to keep I have.’ Did he 
write, 
‘To serve the present age, — 
My calling to fulfill, —’ 
Or, 


‘ From youth to hoary age, 
My calling to fulfill?’ ” 

To begin with the last part of the 
above, there is no doubt, we suppose, 
that ‘To serve the present age” is what 
Wesley wrote, although the Prayer-book 
has “ From youth, &c.,”’.and we think it 
an improvement. 

As to the other hymn, we can not say 
positively that the line “Beneath his 
watchful eye” is the original, but we 
hope so and believe so, and we most 
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sincerely regret that it was ever sup- 
planted. 

Musicians are responsible for some 
of the changes that have taken place in 
hymns ; and we do not recall a single 
instance where they have done any good. 
We do not say that no hymn should be 
revised. By “tinkering,” we mean to 
designate a particular class of altera- 
tions, which are mere meddling. Fore- 
most, or rather hindmost and lowest, 
in this class, we place changes which are 
made because certain words will sound 
better in singing/ This is an outrage 
which music has no right to perpe- 
trate upon poetry. Next to these are 
changes made by those who are not 
poets, but mere logicians. But we will 
not take up the topic in earnest, for we 
do not wish to waste indignation over a 
practice which we are inclined to think 
has at last come into deserved disgrace. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XXV.—ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 


TG 
(De: Ie 
{ v) 


1. In what chapter of the Bible are 
all these animals mentioned? By whom 
was this chapter written ? 


2. What peculiarity of each is de- 
scribed ? 
3. What else do you know of them ? 


XXXVI. 


In a small town in what is now Tur- 
key in Asia, there was born, about A.D. 
30, a child destined to be a useful minis- 
ter of Christ. His mother:was a pious 


woman, and she endeavored to be faith- 
ful in instructing her child, although there 
is reason to fear that the father was in- 
different to religious training. When 
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this child was a young man, there was a 
great revival in his native town, and he 
was converted. Soon after, he traveled 
extensively with the preacher through 
whose agency he was brought to Christ, 
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and the last that we hear of him is that 
he was settled, though still in youth, as 
pastor of the church in a large city some 
two hundred miles distant from his na- 
tive town. Who was he? 


XXVII. — PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


1. Whose history is in these figures ? 

2. What scene is represented in each, 
and where is the account of it to be 
found? 

3. Who was his mother? 

4. For what was he most famous ? 

5. Who was his wife? How many 
other wives had he? 

6. How much food was provided for 


XXVIII. 


I was not born of earth, 
My substance never grew, 

And where I had my birth 
No mortal ever knew. 


When sun and moon revealed 
Creation’s ample space, 

My form was still concealed, 
On earth it had no place. 


My nature and my name 
No patriarch could tell, 

No Jewish legend spread my fame, 
Though Moses knew me well. 


Low at his feet I lay, 
His precious life to save, 
And evermore his word will say 
I kept him from the grave. 


_ But when on Pisgah’s dome 
“He viewed the landscape o’er,” 
My melting form soon found a tomb, 
And earth knew us no more. 
E. C. W. 


the daily use of his family, and what was 
it? 

7. Who was his son ? 

8. What great works did he do? 

9. What sins are recorded against 
him? 

1o. What book of the Bible is sup- 
posed to furnish evidence of his repent- 
ance ? 


XXIX. 

1. What beautiful creature was made 
of a bone? 

2. Why is the fish used for a vane on 
cathedrals ? 

3. What biblical queen was probably 
the original of Lady Macbeth ? 

EB. CaWe 


ANSWERS TO THE RECREATIONS IN 


OUR LAST. 
Xx. DAVEDS 1 Sam. xvic tia xvi 
36. xvii 23." XVM. 40. XViT 3d ieee 
Xxiv. 4. 72° Samyvi. 14, 0ccxi ore 


XXI. (13.) Ps. xcii. 12. (14.) Prov. xxiii. 
32. (15.) Isa. liii. 7. (16.) Ps. i. 4. 
XxXIL LAKE OF GENNESARET, SEA 


OF GALILEE, LAKE OF TIRERIAS, SEA 
OF CHINNERETH. 


XXL (1.) UzziAH. 2 Chron. xxvi. to. 
(2.) Cyrus. Isa. xli. 2. (3.) JEREMIAH. 
Jer. xi. 21. (4.) 2 Kings vi. 1-7. 

xxIv. Lypra. Acts xvi. 14, 15. 


